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The following woi'k, designed to guide the mother 
and mistress in her twofold duties, the Axith,o?ess 
believes is not niicalled for. 

Although the books already published on educa- 
tion and domestic management are both nmnerotis 
and e^ccellent, yet it has been thought they are 
in general too voluniinous to be of rise to the* 
mother, who, in the nndst of pressing family cares^ 
has seldom time or energy 'to spare for their ’ 
perusal. 

The , Authoress has therefore deemed tlnit^ 
something shorter, simpler, and.- morei noadse was' 
required, and to ,meei this wmnt,- the.; following , 
pages have been written. -While bi^Vity has been * 
studied, the aim has beemto 
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complete as possible, ;so' as' ,to form a liandy, yet 
tmstwoitliy, manual for the mother and mistress, 
useful in the daily duties of domestic life* 

Id. pursuance of her plan, no particular theory 
or system has been insisted on, for what might 
he suitable in one set of circumstances might 
be quite out of place in another. The Authoress 
chosen rather to adduce general principles 
applicable to all cases. The hints thrown out 
are gathered from long experience and careful 


observation, and it is hoped w^ill prove useful. 

The Aixthoress has only further to add, that for 
the information contained in the chapter which 
'treats of the Legal Eelations between Mistress 
and Servant, she is 'chiefly indebted to Professor 
Lorinier^s Hand-book of the Law of Scotland/^ 
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Infant Mortality— “Ignorance and 'Inexperience of Mothers— Pore' ^ 

Air— Warmth— Dryness — Bath— Clothing of Infants— ^ 

# . 

Food': Kegularity Keeessary — Health and General Habits of , 
the Mother Important— Medical Aid — "Weaning — Choice of a 
Karse-Maid — Exercise — ^Dentition. 

T he rearing and training of chiMrervare duties 
so important, that any efibrt to assist in their 
performance requires no a.pology. JT-amerons and * 
excellent as are the "books that have been written 
on the subject, it is far from being exhausted. 
The field is wide enough for many yet to culth 
Tate without ihterfermg in any w-ay with the work 
of preceding labourers; and it may be that an 
unpretending, volume like ’this may fill a niche. ■ ■ 
into ‘ which one more ' pretentious would not .fit ■ 

.-A lew hints wisely; throwm out may convey fO; 
the mother lessons more’ available for her guidance ' 
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than long pages of learned disquisition. With, 
these preliminary remarks, we commence our sub- 

Jeci 

Withoxft invading the domain of the doctor or 
the nurse, we are naturally led to a few remarks on 
the management of early infancy. The import- 
ance of this is evident when we reflect that the 
# future condition of the child depends in a great 
Pleasure on the manner in which it is treated at 
this stage. If carefully tended and rationally 
treated during the first twelve months of its life, 
the probabihty is, other things being favourable, 
that healijh aud strength may be its portion in 
after years; but with careless nursing, or treat- 
ment that ignores or sets at defiance aU the law's 
of health, what can be expected but early death, 
or, what is probably worse, prolonged suffering? 
That the fearful mortality which prevails among, 
the young is owing mainly to neglect or mis- 
*• management in some shape or other is, we believe, 
uniyersally allowed. In some and miserable 
loeaHties, this rate is ^ .high ;aa' fifty per cent.; 

V and m others, where immorality is still more eon- 
:,,;;,spienoue,than poverty, it :is', said that nptsix per 
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cent, of a certain class, if so . many, reaoli their 
third j’-ear. In favonrahle circumstances and 
healthy ueighhourhoods, again,, we see whole 
families brought up to maturity, the eaS-ly deaths 
being rare and exceptional cases. But that, even 
in any circumstance, infant mortality should he 
great, we cannot wonder when we consider the 
ignorance and inexperience of many on whom 
the care of these tender beings devolves. Magy 
a mother, even in the more favoured circles of 
society, on entering upon her n%w position, knows 
hut little of the duties it entails upon her, and 
is therefore hut ill qualified for thek perform- 
anea Her knowledge of babyhood is, in many 
instances, limited to , the fact of having ocea- * 
sionally looked upon one— of harag admired * 
its beauty and wondered at its tiny form— 
oi having held it for a few seconds to feel its 
weight, speedily returning ifc to its nurse, as if 
afntid to trust herself with a thing so fair and* 
li-agile. Perhaps her knowledge may not even 
extend so far : she may, perchance, never hate 
had an mfant in her arms till; she pressed, her, * 
own darling to her breast, and HsM its soft 
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• mihgled feeUngs 

Mfc alone with her precious charge? Happiness 
8 rai^'ely teed up sorrow and anxiety, when 
^he thinks of her duty and bow unfit she is to 
discharge it; not the duty of moral training alone 
-that.hes far off in the distance-hut the dntv 

■ w:v'r’““°® *“ ““'■'-‘“MV— 

not^u^tly* ^lievo, 

y . . ■ moiigi, ^ ^ ^ 

t". ^0 >-»« « ■»„ w 

HRuked that these will be renchror^ 

necessanr Tr, i ® 

neoessaiy. To do so wefi is not so very easy 

seemTirk^itellT 1^^ 

to Jva* ;; *! ““y 
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SO' it does to some, quite natiimlly, but not to all* 
Most .people require practice und experience, 
otlierwise every manual work tliey attempt is 
executed in an awkward and -bungliifg manner, 
impleasing to the eye and unsatisfactory ■ in the 
result. But even without any jiarticular aptitude, 
those who think that the wise head should guide 
the skilful hand, and who act according to this 
principle, may easily attain to a thorough use^ 
their hands, so that everything they do -will . be 
done graceMly and ivell. Sixth a one will soon 
Team to handle her baby with as much ea>se as 
she would her paintings or her needl^. And let 
it not be imagined that this is a small thing; far 
from it. The infant suffers more than we can" 
conceive by unskilful handling, and the crks by** 
which he makes known this suffering have often 
forced the anxious mother to resign the coveted 
duty to other hands. And doubtless this is a 
great trial to one anxious to perform personally^ 
her pleasing duties, instead .of committing them to 
the hands of hirelings, , ^ ' 

Wliile with regard to early, infancy the' mother’s'** 
first care is to look to the -physical cdmfcrtpf^her 
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helpless charge, in doing so the benefit does not 
stop there, for it is an indirect mode of promoting 
its moral and spiritnal wellbeiilg. 

We alJ*know how even an adult is affected by 
outward circumstances— how a fit of tootliache, 
an attack of indigestion, or even an hour’s delay 
of his accustomed meal, will so irritate his temper, 
and for a time change his whole natme, as to 
te|nsform a delightful companion into a dreaded 
tyrant. And if one whose reason is matured, and 
who is therefore in* a position to exercise patience 
^ and self-control, he so unfavourably affected by 
physical discomforts, what are we to, expect from 
the infant whose reason is yet imdeveloped, and 
^who knows no lav but that of instinct ? Prom the 
neglected infant, indeed, we can expect nothing 
but the peevish child, and from the peevish child 
nothing but the irritahle or passionate naan. 

Since so much depends, on physical comfort, see 
*that the little stranger have its eveiy want faith- 
fully supplied. Let the air .it breathes be pure 
^ and uncontaminated. : The .deMcaie organism, of 
the in4nt cannot stand :aiiy strong perfume.,' We. 

: :have heard ..of one, a fortnight old; dyi^ ' 
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qiien'ce.' of the strong' odour exhaled from' 'an eni- 
brocatioii used for rheumatism by its father in m. 
ad^joiiiiiig apartment, ' ■ 

Besides purity of air, warmth must tiot be .for- 
gotten, for the habe cannot, endure extremes cuther 
of heat or cold, .In addition to warmth, care 
should be taken to keep cHldren dry and com- 
fortable. ■ If this ' be negle,dted, painful ex<3oria- 
tioiis will be the result. To prevent these, let' the 
parts most likely to be affected be frequently 
washed with tepid water, carMiilly dried with a 
soft cloth, and dusted with , %uolet powder. To 
expose infants to suffering, which can so easily 
prevented, is altogether inexcusable. 

And last, though not least, stated baths must’' 
be -attended to with scrupulous exactness. The?- 
morning ablution, and the subsequent dressing, 
are important events in the daily life of the infent. 
It is weU, then, before commencing these opera- 
'tioBS, to have eveTythi.iig at’ hand that is likely 
be required. In ordinary household matters, 'Such 
as the 'making of a pudding or the arrangement' of 
a -table, the want of systematio; preparation, 'may*' 
cause 'trouble andAelay; 'but here t|ie evil ends. 
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Ifot SO with tlie operation in question, for foi^'et- 
fnlness in this may have serious, a,nd even fial 
consequences. The - bath must be placed near the 
ire, soap tod powder being at hand. The towel 
which should be of a soft fabric, may be hung on 
a screen or towel-horse, along with the various 
articles of clothing required. This wiU serve the 
double purpose of airing the things and protecting, 
he chHd from cold draughts. The water may be 
at first of a pleasant wax’mth, so that the chad 
may eiyoy it. By* degrees the temperatiue may 

be lowered. In a short time cold water may be 

used which, if the cMd be strong and heaithy. 

_ and the weather inHd, wiU be found equaUy ploa- 
^ sant, as it is decidedly more healthful and bracing 
bhoidd there, however, be any delicacy of con- 
stitution, any feebleness in the vital powers, so 
that a reaction does not speedily take place, it 
win be the wiser plan to continue the , use of tepid 
• water And it need scarcely be added, the opera- 
tmn should be performed witb all possible gentle- 

tosa handiing.^enerally the cau^e of 

'ttose distressing cries:« ,so, often . aecompany ' 
seasons, of ablution-ones whdcb are not oidy dis- 
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tre$sing, but annoying, since, they can' be so easily 
-prevented ,, Tlie ba% if properly attended to, in- 
stead of giving pain to the child,, will be to it a 
positive pleasure ; and since its use m various 
forms is iiniversally allowed to be eminently con- 
ducive to health, it is well to train the child 
to a love for it, so that in after years iti uses 
may be continued from inclination as well as from 
duty, # 

Some parents ate unwise enough to make the 
bath a pumsliment for niisconc[uct ; others use it 
without reference to the health or feelings of their 
children, causing the timid child to bb hurried, 
in spite of struggles and entreaties, through the 
dreaded ordeal; and exposing another — of nervous 
temperament it maybe-— to the shock of a shower- 
bath ere fully roused from morning slumbers. 
From such a procedure, wkat can issue but a life- 
long shrinking from that wdich, by gentler and 
wiser treatment, -would have been esteemed a plea- 
sant as well as a healthful recreation? ' See'thafc^ 

' you avoid these evils, and try to form good lialoits 
hf every kind , in;. your, children, ^ Habit; has been . 
' called a second natea. /'If the habit of cleanliness- 

t' ^ 
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lie formed in infancy, it; is one step in the right 
direction; for cleanliness is not only favourable to 
health, but to morality. Phyrical impurity we can 
hardly separate from moral defilement. 

Morning ablutions being over, let your cliild be 
dressed wth tenderness smd care. let a regard to 
healtif and comfort guide you in this, and do not 
be swayed by customs and fashions if they be sub- 
’\^rsive of these ends. Let that indispensable part 
of baby attire, the binder, be put on moderately 
firm, no tighter than necessity demands, and do 
not allow a pin to be used in fasteniiig it. If a 
coarse needle, ready threaded, be at hgaxd, a few 
seconds will suffice to accompli, sli the operation. 
You will thus have the satisfaction of Icnowin*’' 
that your child can breathe with comfort, which 
he can scarcely do if swathed like an Egyptian 
mummy. That his cries (for the best of cliiidren 
will sometimes ciy) are not caused by the pricking 
of that dangerous little implement, the pin, will 
also he a coinfort to you. Without entering into 
further details as to dress, we would simply re-: 
mark, that whatever be. the .style which taste .feay 
dictate, the chest and arms should invariably be 
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coYered.' WliateYer deliglit 'the admiring motlier 
may take in showing off the -beauties of her little 
one, she will surely deny herself the ;gleasure, as 
one' by far too costly, seeing it can only be pur- 
chased by risking the health of a life-time; for 
physicians generally agree in saying that insuffi- 
cient clothing in infancy and childhood is a fruit- 
ful source of those pulmonary coinplaints which 
are so common in our variable climate. * 

Of the food of infancy it ^is unnecessary to 
speak: here there is little variety. In addition 
to the natural source of nourishment, a little 
farinaceous food — arrowroot, nisk, or even jjanado 
— ^will generally be found necessary. Let it he 
given at stated times. If you ■would save. yourself 
untold anxiety and fatigue, regularity must reign, 
not cmly in this, but in 'everything relative to blie 
management of infancy. . Some infants there are, 
indeed, so restless, and so 'Capricious in their rest- 
lessness, tliat/you' cannot 'calculate on an hoiids 
sleep .or' a moments q^uietness with thern,— avexy 
plan’ , i$ equally; ineffectual,, nbthmg ■will bring- 
them into anything' likaweg-ffiafity. , But,: 'happily, 
such infants" are’ ‘'coinparativ^ly/mrfe . In general 
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the liealtliy child, if, prbperlj managed and 
“timed,” can be reckoned upon as to its sleepiu 
and waldns— we may eyen say, its langliing and 


ci’jdng. This gives a great advantage to the 


mother, and enables her to bring up her child 
with little or no trouble. She who, on the con- 
trary, manages it without any regard to time or 
prder, prepares for herself trials without number 
—days of toil and lights of watchfulness. 

Here it may be remarked that, since the child 
depends mainly, if not solely, for its nourishment 
on the mother, she cannot at this time be too 
careful as to her food and general habits. On her 
welfare depends that of her infant ; when her 
health is sound and vigorous, he thriy®.,and grows 
apace; when she languishes, he also (Clines. If 
she do not take suitable nourishment for herself, 
she cannot expect to have it for him; if, on the 
other hand, she pamper her appetite at the cost of 
her health, she also injures Mm, and causes him 
to suffer. Hot only must she attend to her health, 
her spnit and temper .she must . also carefully 
watch, if she give way to anger and impatience, 
if sho suffer herself to; he ■ irritated, hy the, triflin<T 
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aiiiiojances of domestic' life, or midiily depressed 
by tlie soiTows to wMcli- all;.are subject, tlie evil 
will not end witli lierself, but extend to the lielp- 
less being so entirely dependent upon lien For 
bis sake, tben, if not for her own, let the mother 
set a watch over her spirit, and maintain, as for 
as possible, a clieerfiil, quiet, and serene temper. 
Excitement of aE kinds should be shunned, and 
late and irregular hours avoided; while fotigit^j 
and violent exertion are liurtM, gentle and mode- 
rate exercise will be found ISglil}- beneficial, as 
will be also the quiet duties of domestic life. The ^ 
food while nursing, according to the -opinions of 
judicious medical men, should not greatly difler 
from that wliicli is taken at other times. It may 

' '' i ' 

be slightly more nutritious, and' partaken of more 
frequently. Stimulating drinks ate to be avoided ; 
fennented liquors, such as poider and ale, are not 
recommended, and are admiBsible only when there 
are symptoms of failing streugih on the part of the ^ 
nurse. The following biH of fare we recommend, 
and 'fancy that by its adoption' even mi indifferent ' ■ 
nurse, would become . a good ."one :~Well*boiled 
porridge and new milk at - seven ffi.tlie m'oriiing ; 
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breaifaat at, nine, con^feng of bread and butter 
egg or chop, according to taste, with a large allow- 
ance of tea, not too strong; at twelve, soup made 
either of beef, mutton, or chicken, thickened 
with rice or any other farinaceous substance; 
dinner not later than foirr, consisting of soup, 
followed by a moderate allowance of animal food, 
boiled or roasted, according to taste, with vege- 
feWes in moderation,— a light pudding wfll fom 
n good addition; tea, a few hoim after dinner; 
and, lastly, suppdr, consisting of gruel, or any 

farinaceous food that may be fancied, cooked 
with milk.r 

It IS well for the mother, while suckling the 
child, to take it frequently from the hreast°fora 
minute or so. This will give time for the stomach 
to distend uniformly, and lessen the puking; 
thus, by keeping, the child comparativef ' dry it . 
will prevent chafing. When the cHld begins to 
feel hungry, he will become restless and uneasy, 
and give utteranoe to low, eager- somids, the mean- 
ing of which the; mother will soon learn to in- 

terptet These,' if neglected, >ill ,giye 'place to,'' 
loud ^nd mcessant'cries, which do not cease untd 
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" tie noimshment tins loudly, demanded is given. 
To prevent Ms formiiig a' liaiit of crying, — a liabit 
so painful to tie tender.motier,-— slie will do well 
to anticipate Ms wants, or supply tliem on iiis 
first and slightest intimation of need Altliougi 
liuiiger is the most frequent cause of the child's 
cries, yet there are other causes besides that pro- 
duce crying. If the cries be not incessant, but 
at intervals, quick and abrupt,, accompanied %v|th 
a drawing up of the limbs towards the stomach, 
•we may conclude that pain is** the cause. If the 
hands be violently moved to the mouth, crying 
may be attributed to difficult dentition. The at- 
tentive mother will soon learn to distinguish the 
different cries, and wiU regulate her treatment ^ 
accordingly. l?\^ien the pain is in the bowels,^ 
rubbing gently with the hand, and wariMiig the 
lieet, mil frequently give relief ; a small dose of 
castor-oil or Diimeford's fluid magnesia may be 
useful. Should these' means fail, medical aid should'^' 
be resorted to. The delicate frame of the. infant is 
too fragile a thing to be trifled with, and the evil, we ' 
fear, is .not tiifling which 1ms been unwittingly per- 
petrated by the drug-giving mother. 'I'ft frequently 
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happeiis tliat there is difficulty experienced as 
to ’ the treatment to he pursued before medical 
'adYice can be obtained. To meet this emergency, 
we camioS do better than recommend to the 
mother an excellent little wnrk by Dr Shore, en- 
titled, ^‘"Domestic Medicine it deserves a place 
in every house. 

Supposing the cliild to be healthy and thriving, 
md to have cut four teeth by the time he has 
attained the age of nine months, ho may then, be 
weaned. Previously to this, however, it is well 
to have him accustomed to the use of the spoon; 
indeed some recommend this from the hegirming, 
as a something to fall back upon in case of sick- 
^ ness, or failure of milk on the part of the mother. 
"^Besides, few mothers are able to nourish unaided 
a strong and thriving infant ; to assist them, there- 
fore, it is not unusual to give small quantities of 
the farinaceous food previously recommended ; 

-may' '.be .givea twiee-a-day after the fourth 
month ; a month or two later,, three times will not 
^ be too ..often, ^ The pmcess - of weaning will thus 
b^ accomplished with eomp^amtive'easa ■ 

’ ‘ ^ DoiaeaMe Medlwe, : Williaia E Mmmo. 
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In cixcmnstaiieeB, and these are many, in %v]iicli 
the mother cannot take entire' charge of her child, 
we would counsel the greatest care in the choice 
of an assistant Some liousewives seed to think 
that while an experienced "Servant is necessary for 
cooking and for housework, any one may do to 
keep a child. Tins is exactly the reverse of what 
sliouM be. Put up with any or every deficiency 
in your cook that you please^ but, for your chi|d* 
have a tried and trusty servant — one with a heart 
to love and wisdom to guidfe her interesting 
eliarge. N'ot necessarily of mature age,— for wis- 
dom is not always to be measured by years ; but 
if young, cheerful, and sensible, thoughtful, and 
kind— if possessed of these qualities, youth need 
he no objection ; children love young faces,- and 
are pleased with the hilarity incident to youth. 

In taking the infant out for tire benefit of the 
open air, the most natoal 'place is the nursed 
amia The necessary heat is thus supplied,, and 
the Irequent ^ change of position from one am to 
rhiother is both pleasant and beheficial,. _ CMlclren, if ' 
carried long iU' one am, are apt to becpiiie cjirooi^ed; ’ 
Pemmbulators are fast losing,' their place 'in' public . 
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estimation; the pale and wan appearance of their 
little occupants^ the pained expression, the look of 
hopeless resignation so evident on their counte-: 
nances, too plainly show that from such a mode of 
airing they derive injury instead of benefit. Many 
a serious and fatal disease dates from exposure in 
a perambulator, and not a few, also, from the gos- 
.sipping habits of unprincipled nurse-maids, who, 
their eager talk with even a casual acquaintance, 
are insensible to the claims of the little one who 
lies shivering in their arms. Hence the necessit|? 
of a conscientious nurse-maid, whose watchful care" 
extends b»yond the reach of her mistress’s eye. 

And here it may he remarked that, while exer-^ 
cisc in the open air is of great advantage to child- 
ren in general, to the infant in arms the benefit; 
in cold weather at least, is very questionable. In- 
deed, some whose professional skill and long ex- 
perience in the treatment of the young entitle their 
opinions to respect, insist that children horn in 
winter should not be taken out till the approach 
of mild weather. This certainly .siifais a rational' 
rpethod, for although childieen who can run about 
,1 ':^d keep themselves wtom may take no''hatm from: ■ 
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exposure to the keea wiatiy air, it maybe very 
different ’with the infant ■who lies passive and 
motionless in its nurse’s arms. Much, ho’wever, 
depends on circumstances. The weathdt in some 
seasons is as mild in January, as we could desire it 
to be in June, — the climate even in neighbouring 
localities varies very much, —and in the constitu- 
tion of infants there is freq^uently so much difi’e- 
rence, that ’ivhat •would not injure one would cau|e» 
the death of another. We hne'W of a lady who 
approved so much of children tieing early accus- 
tomed to the open am, that she commenced the 
system almost with the birth of her infants. If 
they were not out the very first day on wMch they 
saw the light, assuredly they would be so either * 
on the second or tliird day after, even although * 
frost aud snotv might be on the ground. And 
"well they throve upon it, partly because of their 
naturally good constitutions, partly because.of the 
regularity with which, the system was' carried .out;, ■ 
That it -win not do for all, however, the following 
circumstance provea This same lady had a ser- 
vant who ■ wait direct from her service to th^l bf ^ 
another lady, where were also children, oiie of them. 
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inarms. Her new mistress .sent lier out as usual 
with the children, hut neglected to name exactly 
the time for her return. The . girl having heeir 
always encouraged to lengthen, her walks as much 
Ah possible, for the sake of the children, naturally 
thought that what was good for one could not he 
had lor another, — did not swerve from her accus- 
tomed plan. Thinking, no douht, that she was 
odoing good service to her new charge, she kept 
tnem out for hours. The weather was severe, and 
the consequences 1;o each and all were such as to 
prevent the repetition of such a walk for a con- 
siderable time to come. Happily^ it ■jpas produc- 
tive of no further had conseauences. This 
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gratifying this desire^ and dandles and JiimpS' tie 
(iliild to its heart’s content; Too miicli of tliis, 
however^, is as injurious 'to the infant as it is 
unnecessarily fatiguing to the nurse, ft will be 
fonrid an excellent plan to lay down the child on 
the carpet, or, should the room not he provided 
witli one, on a mat. He will enjoy this beginning 
of liberty aiiiaFiiigly : it will exercise and strengthen 
liis little limbs, and prei)ara him for the 
operations of creeping and Walking. It need 
scarcely be added, that a watffhM eye must be 
kept over the little one. The consequences that 
might follow from carelessness here, it is too pain«, 
ful to contemplate. We have heard of a nurse being 
so inexcusably rash as to attempt to lift a vessel 
of boiling liquid over the head of an infant, and, ^ 
foiling to do so, inflicting untold sufterings on the 
helpless and confiding babe. That' such careless-. . ' 
ness should exist, one has difficulty in believing; 
but that it does exist, admits not of a 'doubt; lienee’ ■ 
the necessity for the utmost . vigilance on the part, 
of the’ mother , .to. keep her child 'not, only^frqia" 
danger, but .from every .approach ’'to ■ 16 , 
inaids should he cautiohedf while ' moving about 
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with their charge, to protect the head of the infant. 
A verj slight How, or a coming in contact with 
any piece of furnitnre, may he productive of fatal 
consequeffces. This may seem an unnecessary 
caution. We imagine not, and deem it a thing too 
often neglected. Also the necessity of keeping the 
child s.head away from the fire may be mentioned. 
The little feet can scarcely have' too much of the 
%e, or the head too little.. Keep the feet warm 
^d the, head cool are maxims that apply to the 
infant as to the j«iult. The concluding maxim, 
"and the bowels, open,” deserves also some notice. 
Especially dit the trying season of teething must 
^ this he attended to. A smaU tea-spoonM of eastor- 
^ oil is a safe medicine for the infant when the bowels 
are , confined. It is also good when there is any 
imtation of the bowels. " After its operation a 
little ,lime-water may be given, a tea-spoonful every 

, two hours,' or less, • uptil the irritation has ceased,”^ 
When ,th© 'Child, iS'yeiy fat, ft Hakes dentifmn more 
difficult.,, dnstwees are not wanting of children ' 

■ Jdng at &i8' s*a|e,'_^pparently from no other cause. ' ' 

^ '';Clwde,edmg, th;eh^':must,be.,qarfif^^^ '• 


CHAPTER II ' 

PHYSICAL TEAIHim 

' iesiraiBg to Wallc—Hangers at tliis Stage«-How to AvoM 

8elf-»preserration~~* Accidents in ChiHbood — Etnploymenf— 
Change of Employment — Play — Toys — ^Delight in Motion — 

' Happy OliiIdliood“-'Narsery — Clothing— Food — Sleep. ■ . ■ - 

TT is UEqtiestioualjle that the inot%r may do 
JL very much, by means of proper regimen and 
rational treatment in general, to preseiTe and pro- 
mote the health of her childr^m;. While this is. 
true, it. must not be forgotten that, with all her 
care, sickness and 'disease, may invade her 'family. 
In tins case li{3r only plan iS'. that already reconv 
mended, at, once to call in medical, aid. Delay, 

■ proverbially dangerous, is. dpubly so here, and not 
unfreg^uently, is ^ productive ^ .'bf , serious ■ results. , 

^ Taking for ^ granted' that - the .child ' thriyei,;,'and _ 
'passes favotnably over the first; stages , of teething; 
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lie' mil- then sliow' a desire" to- walk Many 
mothers anticipate tliis desire,, set -the child on 
Ms feet, teach him to walk, and urge him on in 
every possible way, imagining that the sooner it 
can be accomplished the greater is the feat. This 
procedure is not to he commended, and generally 
results in partial deformity. The child will spon- 
taneously begin to use his limbs, when they are 
^sufficiently strong, and will grow lip straight and 
well proportioned, which is assuredly much better 
than having him* crooked and deformed, all for 
the paltry gratification of seeing him walk a few 
months earlier than his compeers. 

When the child is fiiirly off, and is running 
about, the mother's toils are in some measure 
lessened, but her anxieties are increased, for she 
is not now in a position, as formerly, to j)rotect 
, him from’, the numberless evils and afiidents to 
wMch he is exposed, His- danger# increase in 
proportion as he js removed from undfeMer watch- ' 
ful eye,' Ho doubt he, is learning eve^day spon- 
taneously /the - art 'of iaking care of-'Mmself/'and, 
the ^ mother will do well to aid Mm in this. She - 
; mUj warn _ him not -tb P^F he-be; ’ 
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burned; mofc to toiicli a knife, lest, he ciit Mniself; 
BOt to elimb to any heiglit, lest he fall and be 
hurt She will show Mm how to descend from a 
chair or a sofa, not head foremost, at tile risk of 
breaking his neck, but to slide down feet under- 
most, with the face towards the chair, sofa, or bed, 
as the case may be. These and a thousand-other 
things, little apparently, but , neTertheless im- 
portant, she will teach him, thus, greatly lesseninjj 
his danger by training liim in the art of self- 
preservation. And, seeing he "is exposed to so 
many casualties, she will do weld to examine his 
little frame from time to time, to makejbim walk 
and move his limbs in every direction, so that 
should anything be wrong, it may be noticed in 
time, and the remedy applied. The want of this 
precaution is often the cause of great and jiro- 
longed suffering to the child. In proof of tliis, wo 
could point to several cases, some of them suffi- 
ciently sad One little girl, while . yet- in haby- 
hood, had a nurse careless nnoughho let her fall, 

‘ and 'Wicked enough to conceal the accident and 
the injury thereby sustained.. .'At the ■ end of six' 
weeksdi was discovered, itf time to .save the life 
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of the child, doubtless, hut not to preserve her 
from permanent deformity. 

Another ease, somewhat similar, where tlie 
victim ’was a fine healthy hoy, resulted in years 
of suffering, confirmed deformity, and early death. 
A less serious ease may he mentioned, where 
peevishness and irritability in a hitherto stout and 
healthy boy, was attributed to a slight derange- 
ment of the system, and to remedy which the 
cliild was encouraged to remain as much as pos- 
sible in the open air, and greatly to extend his 
daily wallcs. Instead of deriving any benefit, 
however,4:he child got daily worse, had increasing 
difficulty in moving his limbs ; then he walked 
slightly lame, and at last could not be dressed or 
undressed without screaming' with pain. During 
all this time his head had that inclination 
to the one side which is ^most an unfailing 
symptom of spinal disease. »en at last medical 
aid was summoned, it was found that the spine 
had received spme injury, how or when was never 
ascertained. The plan adopted by the mother 
was thus 8;xac% the i»verse of what should Dave 
bera donb, and only tended- to incr^e the ^1. 
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Happilj^ a cure was effected, but not till years 
bad passed ; whereas it might- have been done in 
months, - had the remedy been 'applied ^iii time. 
In view of these facts, we cannot do wrong 'in 
pressing this matter on 'the- mother’s notice, as- 
sured that, if attended to, it would prevent much 
suffering and consequent deformity. 

As months roll on, the. child, if healthy, will 
testify a great desire for employment of some kin4 ^ 
or other. He will run, out . and in, backwards and 
forwards, jumping here and climbing there, per- 
forming mischievous tricks of every sort, and 
running into dangers innumerable. TlieT ceaseless 
activity manifested by most children is truly 
marvellous; and it will be wise to direct it to 
something useful, or at all events to turn it aside 
from the destructive channel in which it naturally 
runs, ' If Mildly encouraged,— coaxed, it may be — ^to 
mal^e themselves useful, children will soon delight 
in.-' being 'SO, and will take as 'much' pleasure in ' 
arranging mamma’s workbox, or fetching her foot- ' 
.stool, -as in building their bricks or tending' their 
dolls. It is astonishing' hpw- -soon, indhe 'CO, ttagei- 
'the little girl will be' a;‘he3p to her mother ; -kow' ' 
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neatly she will handle the broom and the duster ; 
how carefully she will tend her younger brothers 
and sisters. And the little boy, also, will not be 
without opportunity of lending his helping hand — 
he, too, can aid in amusing and tending the younger 
ones, and, as his strength increases, he can be 
engaged in heavier work If in the country, he 
can aid in the garden at a very early age ; and 
although with even a willing hand and cheerful 
heart he should accomplish hut little, yet, if he 
gain the habit of industry, and strengthen the 
desire to be useful, he has gained much. The 
child wifi) grows up with no other desire than that 
of self-gratification, will be no ornament to any 
society ; and he who has not been trained to dili- 
gence and industry, caimot be expected to attain to 
eminence in any position. And if;'*« the humble 
walks' of life the young should b#ltained to use- 
ful and diligent habits, why natil4 higher circles ? 
The useless man, however high^Ms position, hangs 
like a dead weighk on society; ’not only so, he -is 
a burden to hihiself, for he who confers no happi-' 
ness on others, canncJt ^'oy that blessing hitoelf. 

I la training children to usefulness, thei'efdre, we 
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guide tiem fe one of the pathways to happiness ; 
and the ohsei’ving mother wiE not he long in 
seeing the truth of thi.s. Doubtless, if she have 

fi 

acted on tlie priiiciplee laid down above, sbe will 
find ber little ones anxious to lend tbeir helping- 
hand in her seivice ; and as she follows her house- 
hold avocations, their willing feet will follo%^ her ; 
with eager gaae, perchance, .they will look up, and,' 
say, Mamma, am I any -help V and if the answer^’ 
be favourable, as it is sure to 'be, the beaming eye 
shows how they exult in the ^thought of . being 
useful. To promote such feelings will be the 
wisdom and happiness of the mother. ^ 

Though usefulness should be an object in train- 
ing children, too much must not be expected from 
them. Frequent change of employment is abso- 
lutely, necessary; if kept 'too long at- one thing,' 
the eneigies of the child will flag, Ms spirits will’ 
'Sink,, 'his temper and finally his health will .suffer. 
If he do well and cheerfully any trifling thing you ' 
desire, even, though - it should occupy but five 
mnutes, be satisfied, for..this' period, short .as ,lt 
seems to tis, b very long to Mm. You oaa in- 
erease the time at ple^ure, and . thus gradmlly 
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strengthen the desire of being useful; whereas, if 
you insist on a continuation of effort when the 
child has become wearied and spiritless, he will 
become disgusted with work of every kind, acquire 
a disobliging disposition, and a habit of leaving 
uninished everything he commences. And it 
must be remembered, too, that play, real bond-Jide 
play, apart from all considerations of usefulness, 
■ is a necessity for children, — play, too, which they 
must in measure choose for themselves. The 
tastes of children, as of adults, vary much. We 
have known some who, in describing previous 
days of bippiness, invariably ended with saying, 
and we were allowed to make as much noi&e as 
eve/ we liked. This, to them, seemed the acmd 
of delight; but though the tastes of all may not 
lead in this direction, yet. in general children do 
love noise. This, then, must in mc^mtion be 
permitted,; if the steam , do not get, egress in this 
way, it may force itself: out in some less agreeable 
manner. Noise, certain extent, if carried on 
with good.humoufcwillmot greatly disturb iadied,- 
■to a;pamttt’s em, the sound' of .youthful' taeitsimh®?!*' 
;;3^i;^l,wayB, pleas.aat. 
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We are borne out in tbis'.by a remark made the 
other clay by the father of a ybtmg family What 
a change has come ever me/* said he-, since I was 
marrieci; formerly nothing annoyed me more than 
the noise of children ; now/* he adclecb it is the 
sweetest music I can hear; and not only in my 
own house, but even in iny neighbour’s, the sound 
of a childish voice is delightful ” ^ This , feeling, 
we are persuaded, is not peculiar to one frien4 
but is shared by almost every parent 

In order to vary the play of children, and to 
invest it with a quieter character, a few toys may 
be provided— not a profusion of expensive toys : 
these hut foster extravagance, vanity, and caprice. 
For boys nothiDg can be better than little wooden 
Hocks in the form of bricks; If possessed of any 
mechaiiical turn they will amuse thehiselves for 
hours :in building and pulling down alternately. 
This cheap and durable toy is within the reach of 
all. For girls, nothing can be better than the doll ; 
to 'dress it in the morning, 'to put it to bed at night, 
to make its clothes, to- keep its wardrobe in order— 
all this wil prove; a good preparation; foiyfuture-'. 
duties. ;.Tlie affection lavished- on the pretty- play- 
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tMng.will not be lost ; it ■will spring up and in- 
crease tenfold, to be expended hereafter on more 
•worthy objects. Out of doors, the skipping-rope 
and the ball may be aEowed for girls. By skipping 
backw'ard, the former wili prove useful as a chest- 
expander. Bor Mttle boys, the spade and barrow 
are e'ven better than the baE and the hoop. But 
even these may be dispensed with ; the bright sim 
'®id the bracing air are better than a thousand 
playthings; and E, in addition, children are aEowed 
that rise of their limbs which nature dictates, they 
■wEl be quite -satisfied. like aE young animals, 
they delight in motiom The Ettle lambs frisk 
about incessantly, and the kitten is never weary 
of its graceful gambols. We may learn a lesson 
from this, and see the necessity of aEowing a 
simEar Mberty to the young of a higher race. It 
is truly melancholy to see a hand of young 
creatures marching two and two, in solemn proces- 
sion, and to mark the sad and joyless expressions 
of faces which would have beamed with deHght 
under different treatment. Whatever restraint 
may he necessary at other times, during hours of 
wa-^tion at least it should be relaxed^ so far nt 
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■least as to; allow of a^lia^py play-Iiom AB.d 
«iiot 01% so, a liappy cliildliood slioiild, if 'possiMe,' 
te secured. la tlie straggle to supply all that 
is neeclM for the child, dhe mother who is ia 
straitened circumstances may lose sight of this 
object, and in doing so is perhaps more to be 
, pitied than blamed Bnt them are many who, 
labour under no such disadvantages,. and yet^’ who 
have never proposed to themselves any sncH object 
If' they supply the physical wants of their child- 
ren when young,, and, as they gfow up, give atten- 
tion to their mental and moral training, they fancy 
they have done enough. Of happiness* they have 
never thought Doubtless,, as previously hinted, a 
wise, and bind, and rational treatment will pro- 
duce beneficial results, and of these happiness is 
not the least StiU, an object of so much conse- 
quence should not be left in this position. To 
seek individually one^s own h^piness is doubtless 
the 'worst way to obtain itj as 'well might wo 
expect to catch our own shadow, ' But in seeking, 
the happiness of others, the case is different,— here . 
we cannot, err; and especiaEj; with the young _ 
/should ^ it 'be an object .kept .distinctly .%,\';view; 
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To them it is fraught with an importance which 
can scarcely he over-estimated, and exerts over 
their futoe life a powerful influence. It softens 
and humanizes the mind, and forms, in after years, 
a subject of pleasing retrospection. 

While the great delight of children is to be in 
the open air, they must necessarily spend by far 
the greater portion of their time in the house; 
“Attention must therefore be paid to their indoor 
accommodation. Their sleepingri-oom should be 
light and airy, witli no more furniture than what 
is absolutely necessary. Curtains and carpets are 
both conckmned by high authority. Certainly, 
without them cleanliness is more easily main- 
tained; and this is a condition of health absolutely 
indispensable. While the frequent washing of the 
nursery floor is of great advantage, promoting as 
it doesiboth the health and comfort of the little 
inmates, the greatest care must be taken to avoid 

damp. For this, purpose, the floor should be washed 

early in the day, to ensure thorough dryness before 
bedtime. There should be, , if possible, in addi- • 
tipn to the sleeping-room,, a nursery foy thei day, 
r ¥ltere ^the cbildrett, may employ and amMe.the#,’ 
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selves. The furniture here, too, should be very 
scanty, and anything likely to injure the children 

avoided. We have heard of a father so fearful of 

# 

Ms cliilclrea falling into danger, as to Iia¥e a 'room 
for them of a circular form, without a single 
corner to hurt them should they happen to fall. 
But'this is a degree’of care to which few haTOilie 
means of reaching ;■ nor, indeed, is it desirable' ^ , 
they should. Children cannot be always kept 
ill' a box; they must go out. into the .world, 'and 
face dangers .in various forms. . It is better, there- 
fore, that they should be gradually accustomed to 
them. Special care should at ail timee be taken 
to protect them from fire ; for this purpose a fire- 
guard should be used. If the room is on an 
upper storey, the windows should be fastened, or ^ 
protected by gratings. 

Much of a child's comfort depends on the nature 
of his clothing. An ill-fitting and consequently . 
uncomfortable dress will .irritate and. aimoy^'Mm; 
and most probably wiE, contract and injure- 
Jiis form;; whereas a weE-inade dress is"Eofc-b»ly'' 
pleasant 40 the ‘wearer, .but is calciii,ated;'tO;pto-‘', 
mote-' ease and^ elegance in 4he '"''Aiid 'if' 



particular. Tlie wearing of a short boot for a single 
day will produce the bunion, and, in addition to 
the di&ligurement thereby caused, will give pain 
and annoyance for a whole lifetime j and who does 
not know the misery consequent on wearing tight 
boots, in the shape of those troublesome little 
‘ Callosities called corns ? 

Besides attention to the make of the garments, 
their fabric musif also be considered. In this 
variable and severe climate warm clothing is of 
the utmost consequence, and in these days of 
winceys, reps, etc., every advantage is given for 
this. Very different was it half-a-century ago, 
when the warmest fabrics were cold compared i 
with our tartans and our tweeds; and even these 
were almost, as to price, l^ond the reach , of 
moderate incomes. If the child be In winter 
warmly clad, he will be able to resist almost any 
amount of cold; ^nd should he be exposed to rain 
and snow in addition, if a change of garmeiu^- be 
at once made, he will seldom experience any injury. 
The feet should be protected by woollep sl^ck- 







add to itj not only must he keep alive t 
• within, he must add to its votane, else its l 
ing light would speedily* he extinguished, 
sustenance necessary to cariy on this douhl 
cess, the adult, we fancy, cannot estimate, 
child is the best judge of it himself, and if a 
liberty he will in general krike the proper h 
between too much and too little. We £ 
(general ; for if he is pampered with sweat] 
cakes, confectionaries, and all sorts of deli( 
the case will be '■different ; but give him 
nourishing food in abundance, and he will : 
overstep tfee limits of moderation. In ord 
direct the mother as to the kind of food 
suitable, we subjoin extracts from the work I 
mentioned ; “ During the first seven, yearn, u 
td meet certain indications, it is wett io permi 
farinaiceous articles to enter larg^'tnto the 

9iS 'ft wliole,: These. iineliTrlina' . 
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yen, wlio. have got sevemi teeth, are growing fast, 
are aetive in their movements, and who lose 
gronnd on the above plan, must be allowed meat 
daily, ' in addition to the nourishing soups, etc., 

suggested After the sixth year, it is 

probable that the due admixture of animal and 
vegetable food is the most suitable and apprapriate 
diet An early hour of the day is best suited for 
the principal meal of children/* ''Of ordinary, 
animal food, heef and mutton are the most nutri* 
tious, and when well cooked, particularly roasted, 
maybe considered as easily, digested as any other/* 

" A dinner composed of a little soup^ followed 
by a moderate allowance of beefsteak, mutton, or 
beef, roasted or otherwise cooked, or one composed 
of wldte fish, with any of the articles named, is 
better than if the whole repast had consisted of 
beefsteak, which, under such circumstances, with a 
good appetite, would be likely to be taken in too 
large an amount/* " A.'well-cooked pudding is a 
wholesome addition to dinner/* " For the proper 
'exercise of the,, function of digestion, , it is veryi- 
necessary', to '.observe regularity of meals, ndt-fo., 
foakedong fasts, not to'he in-a huriy when eating/ 
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Ead'SO'bolt the food; ..blit, 'by .careM laastioation, 
.commit it to- the stomaob, already' as well pre- 
pared as the teeth can and ought to make it, for 
digestion there. It shoidd always, be remem- 
bered that, when food has reached the stomach, 
it remains for some time tmdergoiiig a process 
of solution. This process takes, in health, as a 
general rule, from two to three hours ; and while 
c, it lasts nothing more in the way of food should be 
taken.” 

In ‘addition te the .aboTe articles, we may 
mention milk and eggs as pecnKarly suitable for 
children. ^ For brealdast nothing can be better 
than well-boiled porridge; for supper, bread and 
milk will be found excellent. To stint children 
in such food partakes of the nature of cruelty If 
to teach self-denial, surely there are many ways 
of doing so without subjecting them to the pangs 
of hunger.' , . . , ■ lil; 

Besides attending to the quantity and' quality 
of the food, as has been -already said, -there must 
be regularity la the hours of giving it At the 
accustomed ,time^,^the stomach craves its due/, tod 
;if deprived -of it, or doomed :.to delay, it will suffeU' 
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study regiilarityj tliei\ in this if you would have 
your cliildxen Iiealtliy aucl cheerful. , 

^ With regard to sleeji/aud the 'cj^uaiitity req^uired, 

m 

it is impossible to lay down any exact rides; 
some require much, others little. But wlmtever 
be the time spent in sleep, it should be early in 
the evening. Seven o’clock is a good hmx for 
children under three tO’ be put to rest ' for the 
night At that age they generally require 
hour’s sleep in the xniddle of the day. Delicate 
cliildren should be allowed to afcake of their own 
accord. The delicacy of many, we are persuaded, 
would cease were they allowed to so. No 
nursing is so successful iii’ some cases as tliat of 
sleep. True, as 'well as touchingly beautifid, is 
the poets expression — ■ , 

** Sleep, gentle skej?, KtxU&e's soft nune,^^ 

AVhile delicate children may be allowed to have 
their sleep out, ■ under no circumstances should 
children be suddenly and roughly aw^akenei It 
is highly injurious to . their nervous system to ’do 
so, and exerts also a, prejudicial influence .on their, 
tempers/’^ Let soft, kind words be the first ^ sounds' 
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tliati meet their ears on each new day. Wc have 
heard of a father who carried this so far as to 
have his children wakened up each morning by 
the soiincf of soft, sweet music, in order to impart 
to them a calm and cheerful temper. 
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Obticlieace — Few Laws — Eeproof — Fa»isBment ““TlireateBing— 
Promises — Wliims — Trutlif uhiess — Selfislmess — 

CBarity — Orfer— Eevereiice for Parents—InjiidicioHS 
of Parents — SuitaMe Companions — ^^Beerful Homes — Self- 
sacrificing and Devoted Bfotbers — Children should be in Stih- 
jectioa— Should not be rim after — Should give as well as 
receive Attention — Decision. ' 


A S years pass oB;, in addition to tlie duties above 
' iaeBtioB.ed, others of a more serious nature ' 
devolve on the mother. The' opening powers* of' 
the mind rec^uire to he strengihened and directed 
aright, and the uprisings of evil to he repressed : 
iiiBfcriiction must be* given, ^ discipline must he ' 
enforced* . Sow will the 'utmost vigilance and 
self-control he in requisition, for not- even mater- 
nal love, * great as it--is,\will he able at 'all/timeB.' 
to ipreserve' from anger' and, impatience^ , Against - 
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tliese the • niotlier mmt be on her guard, for the 
best preparation for ruling' others is to have pex- 
feet command over one’s self.. ^ Suffer not, then,, 
your spirit to be ruiHed by any waywardness on 
the part of your child ; at the same time, do not 
suffer an easy indolence of disposition so far to 
prevail over you as to make you weakly yield 
your will, to his. Complete submission to your 
hinthority must from the very first be insisted on. 
This is the first lesson to be taught, and if taught 
early it will be *'all the more easily acquired. 
Without this, education cannot be carried on as 
it ought, for there is no foundation on which to 
rear the superstructure* The child who refuses to 
obey his parents, and who is suffered to go on in 
rebellion, has little chance of yielding ohedieiice 
to a higher Powder. For the sake of your child, 
more than for your own comfort, spare no pains 
to maintain that authority which, for wise pur- 
poses, is ' committed ■ to* jon. * And to, make thiS' 
easier, let ’your laws be 'few and simple, easily, 
remeipbered .and' easEy obeyed, . To give children;' * 
a naultiplicity of. rules, a^d'yegtilations 'is Just to 
annoy and perplex.them, " They cannot ..keep ’all ' 


OBEBOTOE, 


5'ii ■ 

in memory^ ’ mi as tliey break tbrongb one and 

anotlier, and find that they cannot keep all, they ■ 

lose sight of the necessity of keeping mj, Tims 

a state of rehellion may be induced, as much op» 

posed to the happiness of 'the little insurgents as 

it is to that of tlieir ruler. The rriser plan con- 

* 

fessedly is, to have few laws, but, like those, of ' 
the Medes and Persians, those few must be un- 
ohangeahle. If so, your children “will soon lealni . 
that they camiot with impunity break or evade 
them. ' ' ■ ^ 

Obedience being thus secured, considerable lati- 
tude in other things may be allowed,* and much 
that is not quite according to your mind may be » 
passed over with safety, A continual fault-finding # 
with children is most injurious, both to their health 
and temper, and tends materially to diminish the 
power and influence' of the parent who practises it. . 
But when it is really necessary to find fault, let it 
bC' done with discrimination. .Do not visit a fault 
- proceeding from carelessness or inattention witli 
the same severity as you would one involving, momi'; ' ' 
‘delinquency.' This Were to confound aE' ideas of- ' 
right' and wrong in;the ’ mmd'of 'the child,'', A'nd’ , ■ 
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yet there are mot wamtimg' parents wlio do sOj eviii- 
cing tlie same displeasure at the accidental break- 
ing of a pace of china or crystal as they wcnild at 
the iitteramcas of deceit and falseliood. Let it not 
be so with you. Cultivate, above all things, truth 
and sincerity in your children, and let anything 
opposed to tliese meet with your unqualified disap- 
probation. Let it be manifest that truth and rec- 
# . 

tJlude are more valuable in your estimation tlian 
the choicest ornaments of your drawing-room. 

But while reproof for some children may suftice, 
on others it may he powerless, and punishment 
may thus Se necessary. Of what kind? it may be 
asked. " Chasten thy son while there is says 
Solomon, thus intimating that there is a time when 
the rod is of no avail. Again, — “ He that spai’eth 
the rod hateth his son; hut he that loveth him 
chastenetb, him hetimes.” Comparing these passages 
with each other, and with the whole tenor of reve- 
lation, we can be at no loss to perceive that early 
childhood, is the only season in which corporal 
punishmeht can be employed, with suceess. 
judiciously and mercifully used, thm, tlmw is 
':Ettle prohability of it being req[uir0d' in aft^ yews. ’ 
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We say mercifully, for' tke- cruel cliastisenient of 
some parents is as abhorreat to' nature' as it is con- 
trary to religion; a mean gratification of tlieir own 
angry passions, it affords -to the helpless victims 
an example wliicli they will be but too apt to fol- 
low when they have the opportunity of doing so. 
The parent who cannot correct but in angbr had 
'better leave his child unehastened; for '' the wiath 
of man worketh not the righteousness' of God.” ■ #, * 
'When the season favourable to discipline has 
passed away, and the Mtherto*uncliasteiied child ' 
proves stubborn and rebellious, the use of the rod 
will, it is to be feared, only increase the evil. Tlie 
feelings of hatred and revenge stirred up' by. its ■ 
unseasonable use, will, in all probability entirely 
repress any lingering feeling of vegret for the fault 
coinniitted, and thus harden ' instead of softening 
the heart. The great object in punishment or re- 
^ proof being to touch, the conscience, move the' will, 

' and thereby influence the . conduct, anything that , 
-prevents this miist'be 'avoidecl ' To allow ^ a short ^ 

' season for reflection has'oftexr been found bene-' 
^ ficialt'it afforda'lime for repentance; and ‘when, -tlie- 
’ passions, axe calmed down>/a’'Tew words of serious 
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admomtion and land comsel may succeed in biiiig- 
iiig tlie offending one to n, riglit spirit. A passage 
of Scripture bearing on the subject has often had 
a good effect. But it is impossible to give any 
definite rules, circumstances vary so much. The 
another who has begun her course of training 
!]i tii))e, and continued it without -wavering, will 
liave little difficulty in her -wmrk; if unfortunately 
have suffered the favourable moment to pass 
by, the case is different With the most sincere 
desire to make up"^ for past neglect, she will find 
it difficult to strike the proper medium. But if 
she do err, *:xs it is likely she will, better far to err 
on the side of gentleness than on that of severity, 
— better to lead with the silken cords of dove, than 
to drive -with the iron rod of severity. 

Whatever be the mode of pumshment thought' 
best, let it be followed out at once; but by all 
means avoid threatening. , lu' cases out of ten 
the 'threat is made in a moment' of impatience, and 
forgotten the next minute;: it. can, therefore, havei’ 
only an injurious instead of ,a beneficial effect upon 
,, the child. And’.be careful .also ho^ ^ou'inake‘'a ' 

^ ptpmisQ to a- child hTevet dO” so unless , you: mean ' 
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to carry it out at wliatcver cost. And in your 

f 

anxiety not to promise 'wMt possibly jou may not ' 
be able conveniently to perform,, aToid tantalising 
a child by keeping it in continual suspense. , It is 
better to refuse decidedly than to put off a cliild 
with an uncertain reply. ‘ M see about it/’ was 
the reply so often given to every 'request of &ner- ’ 
tain little one, that at last she added to every en- 
treaty, But 0, mamma don’t see/’:-- Experience had * " 
taught her tliat the answer, " Til , see/’ was equi- 
valent to a denial of the request, as her mamma 
never did see her way ” to grant it Although it 
is cjuite riglit and natural to consult tl3fe tastes of 
children and to anticipate their wishes, it is best to 
do so spontaneously; it is not good to allow them 
to malvc many request's. Especially at table tliey 
should Ije accustomed quietly and pleasantly to 
"take whatever is given them. If allowed con-’, 
stantly to get what they like, -they become selfish 
■ and self-willed, unhappy , themselves, and > trouble- > 

^ some to all: around them. This may seem a trifling „ . 
matter, bntnn' its results it is. far from heing.so. 

' Fo one can tell how miieli of selfishness ,lias^ been* ' 
developed and. strengthened byibe 'siin|>le''gratifir' . 
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cation of a cliild’s fancies, or rather whims ; it may 

# 

be merely the desire for the brown part of the pud- 
ding or tjie white erasfc of the loaf, as' the case may 
be — a tiling esteemed too trifling to be (ieriied. Eiit 
gratified in this one jjarticnlar, he expects the same 
indulgence in all ; insensibly his demands increase 
till, foo late, the mother perceives her mistake. 
Happy for her if she can manage to nproot the 
plant wMch has sprung from so small a seed I 
While truth and sincerity are to be inCJulcated 
above all things, care must be taken not to accuse 
the child without good reason. Put confidence in 
your chiM, and in all probability that confidence 
will be returned tenfold. To doubt and distmst 
Mm is tlie very way to make him double and 
deceitful. Encourage Mm candidly to confess any 
' error of which he has been guilty, and in this case,, 
if it do '.not involve any moral delinquency, deal 
gently with him; if an ‘opposite plan be pursued, 
the probability is that he will deny every thing 
that he has done wrong, and thus a habit of un- 
truth will befomed and’ strengthened, and' of fell ■ 
; habits ' this- -is the 'worst ■' . Lying lips ' 

'.iinination to,t3ie ;.Seripture;'WTinre»-:r|Sp,an^^ 
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wiviiiay a«dd they are an ’abommatm^ too/in tlie 
F^iglit of every riglit-iniiided person. ■ I^et tlie least 
approaoli to sncli-a thing be repressed with vigotir 
and firrmiess, and* let any tendeiiey to mnldlish 
he discouraged j teach them to narrate any circum- 
stance that may have come within their notice 
exactly as it happened, without addition or altera- 
tion. When this plan is neglected, the bulwarks 
of truth are broken down, and no one can tell how * 
far this seemingly slight deviation from the paths 
of truth may lead. We have heard the fol- 
lowing maxims, and we heartily recommend them. 
Before jmu speak, consider three thin|^: 1.6^^, Is 
what I am about to say into f . 2d, Is it kind 1 
3f?, Is it useful ? , ■ ' ' , ' ' ^ 

Among the evils that need to he repressed in a 
cliM, selfishness must not he forgotten. This root 
of evil germinates and springs tip with frightful 
raj)idity ; means therefore should be taken at a 
very early period to prevent its' growth. It is 'a 
good^ plan to accustom children' to give to those 
, 'around them & share, of every '“bon-bon”' .and 
■no 'account diouH the proffered";giffe be; rejected. 
;As they , grow iip, they should be taught' ip ■'be'- 
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generous to one another — to lend their toys, and 
to seek each other’s. good; yet do not allow the 
difference between “mine” and “thine” to be for- 
gotten. It is pleasant to. see^ a child give the use 
of all he esteems most precious to a brother or a 
sister; but it is not nice to. see that brother or 
sistei’ demand these authoritatively as a matter of 
right, and insist on having them, “vsdll ye,” or “nil 
*■ ye.” The child that is permitted to do so, will in 
aU probability be found in after years not over- 
scrupulous in appropriating to himself the goods 
of another, when he finds- it convenient to do so. 
In the nursery, as in the world, the rights of each 
should he held sacred, otherwise the strong and 
the hold will domineer over thb weak and the 
timid. 

Wliile the elder should be taught to exercise 
a watchful care over the younger members of 
the family, and to bear '.with their weakness, 
they should not be made to yield to their 
wishes in every thing, or to submit to all their 
caprices. We have seen this plan result in. the 
younger ones as they grew np lording it oyer, the 
elder, thus reversing file proper and natural order 
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of tliiiigu "We would warn tHe.motlier agaiusfc 
'tliie error, so' natural wliere -the family is large, 
and woaH urge lier to foEow the, scriptural in- 
junction : Let the younger submit theufselves to 
tlje elder.” At first it may be a little more difficult 
but in the end will work better. 

Should there be an invalid in the hous®, the 
difSeiilty will be increased tenfold. Although it 
is delightful to see every member of the famil;^, « 
from the eldest to the youngest, vying with each 
other in administering to the comfort of the little 
sufferer; yet it is not unattended with danger, for 
its tendency is to make the recipient of so many 
attentions careless as to tire claims and feelings of 
others. Accustomed to be* the first, he soon be- 
gins to think that he is so in reality ; his thoughts 
centre’ in self, and l'>y degrees, lie becomes both 
selfish and exacting. Instead of receiving atten- 
tions- witli gratitude, and trying to cause , as little 
Atouble, as possible,' he thinks all the kindness 
lavished upon him nothing more than Ms due, ..and 
'.evinces no desire, -to lessen -the" laboum of^/his;, 
"attendants; , -Doubtless- it is 'difficult 'to deny any 
'.thing • to Alie suffering- child, --one, is, m: anpoutto ■ 
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pe too sedulously guarded against It too fre- 
quently %rings forth bitter fruit in after years, 
producing with returning health a selfish and 
unamiable character, and causing bitter regret on 
the part of the naother for her well-meant but ill- 
timed indulgence. 

^ But children should not only be taught gene- 
rosity to each other, they should also be taught 
kindness and charity to all. To excite sympathy 
in them is no difficult thing ; a charity that costs 
nothing they are ever ready to exercise, as the 
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streiigtli^aed* ‘ Yet jiidgmeBt must, be exercised 
liere and moderatioai observecb ' lest a' sickly sen ti- 
iiieatalisin , be fostered on. the: one hand, or, on the 
other, the child become wearied and disgusted 
with the too fre<][nent claims on Hs symx^atlrj and 
self-dcmial For sufferings in the mass human 
nature does not, in general, sympathise mtich..;, i.n 
order 'that the .interest may ha intensified . par- 
ticular cases must be singled out; from the, -crowd. 
We liear of ' hundreds, nay thousands, being nut' 
down in battle without any vmy great emotion ; 
but when we single . out one froni the crowd, — a 
Hedley Yicars, for exainj>]e, — ^if we trace Jiis course, 
follow him through all his wanderings, see Ivim 
ill the midst of dangers, 'Surrounded by hostile 
ranks, his life-blood shed by'-their rutliless hands, 
and his young eyes closed in death on the hateful 
battle-field, tlieii ,do we deel intense interest and 
ove.rpoweriiig emotion.' So if the child be merely 
called' upon , to aid the poor -in general, he may 
exldbit but a 'faint i!.iterest and a tardy sympathy 
Try then, to interest him in .particular cases,' and 
you will ‘ihi all, probability elicit the deepest 


interest,, and call forth, the- most willing "help. 
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Self-denial will thus become comparatiYely easy, 
and the desire of being useful will make him 
fertile in exi3edieiits for accomplishing liis ptir- 
pose. , 

Tlie same plan will produce even more decided 
results on the little girl, for her opportunities of 
doing^good are more numerous than those of her 
brother. She can call in, as she grows up, the 
« powerful aid of her needle. By a very small, 
expenditure of time and labour, she can render 
the garments, wliicli to her are of no use, very 
valiiahle to children less favoured than she is, 
and her §pare hours she can fill up by knitting 
warm and comfortable stockings to cover the poor 
little feet, chilhlained by exposure ; and when she 
sees the additional comforts produced by her 
thoughtful care, the thrill of delight which ever 
' accompanies the kind deed, will animate her, to go 
on in the path she has 'begum Gf course, assist- 
ance will at first be required, but tima and atten- 
tion,. on such ati, object, m well bestowed, mid the 
mother assuredly wSi never' regret it. 

' There' are few things 'that-, contribute piom tp 
' .the comfort; of' a family^'eapecMy if |t be a la?ge, 
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one,- than' liabi'ts of order in oYery member com- 
posing 'it. Wliere tlie well-known' , maxim, "A 
place for every tiling, and every tMng in its, place/' 
is attended to by all, the labour to mistress as well 
as to servants is greatly lessened, and the- haiipi- 
ness of the -whole household promoted. But where 
this is neglected, and disorder permitted to, reign, 
comfort cannot subsist, — ^we had almost said diap- 
piness cannot dwell. This much at least is certain? 
that a great amount of effort is necessary on the 
part of a true lover of order t5 maintain peace 
and compoBiire, if condemned 'to deal with those 
who bid defiance to its laws. The imst equal 
temper is apt to be irritated by the ever-recniTxng 
annoyances attendant on such circumstances. This 
may be called a little thing, but it h of little things 
that life is chiefly composed, and of these is the 
suih of human happiness or. misery made up. 
Great things, happen 'hut seldom in ‘a life-time, 
and -when 'they' do,^ all 'the energies of the mind 
and the aids qf religion are summoned to meet - 
the emergency hut' the little annoyances of daily 
which the .one in question is , not the least, 
are often thought too, trifling to, demand, attention, ' 
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and so too freq^uently temper .and spirit at once 
giTe way. To prevent all these faidts and incon- 
veniences in aftei* life, it is well to accnstoni 
cliiHren early to keep every thing about them and 
belonging to them tidy and neat. If they are 
tired of a plaything, insist on them putting it by 
at oixce ; if they have finished their work, let it be 
folded up and put in the place assigned for it ; 
when the lessons are learned, let the books in like 
manner be put aside. Suppose one child to leave 
his toys scattere?cl about in every direction ; an- 
other his books here and there and everjrwhere ; 
a third li^er work in chaotic confusion, and the dis- 
comfort that would ensue we can easily imagine. 
If the elder branches of the family, the master 
and mistress even, act with the same contempt of 
order, the case is rendered still worse. It may be 
said, '.servants will put alb right, they are there for 
the purpose. Vain- hope I 'for where order and 
, method are' awanting: in, the famEy,^ and especially _ 
,m the mistress,’ it is needless to expect them' in 
.tlie seryani . And. MeyeH' were- servants possessed 
of',the'se walusble' qualities,- their efforts, would 
..■be.powerlep to rectify matters.', .* They might put 
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■ right one hour, but tile next wonld see all wrong 
again, and to siidi- an unsatisfaetory mode of ope- 
rating no sensible servant wonld submit This, 
though it may be thought an extreme ease, is one' 
to wliicli neglect in tlie nursery is very aj>t to 
lead* 

Here it maybe remarked that children *slioiild 
be taught to treat servants in a re-spactfol manner. 
Anything like overbearing and -demineeriiig epii^ 
duct in children is truly unbecoming, ymd' should 
resolutely he discouraged. For many years they 
will require miicli assistance from others in dress- 
ing, and in other things; this they^ should be 
■taught to receive, not with pride because they are 
superior, but with gratitude because they are 
dependent , This distinction, if thoroughly irn-, 
pressed on their minds, will aid much in produc- 
ing a gi'ateful and amiable' -spirit And while 
.children should be polite- to servants and to all 
around them, the same , spirit ’and behaviour should' 
he- exereised' to tlieih in turn*' "The scolding of 
children . shotdd. never be permitted., To raise the 
voice even, 'or to sj^ak in any: other manner than 
0116^ would to an^ adult in j^olite ’.society, will be 
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:prek3ritjed hour has arriyed,.wiir'serve to strengthen 
iliem, Not uxifreqiiently we have seen children 
■coiitinxie their work or their play for j3ome time 
after the dinner-bell had ining, and consequently 
come dropi^ing in one hy one after dinner had 
commenced. This is had, even though dinner he 
in the nursery ; for there as well as in the Jiarlour 
should obedience he enforced, and respectful treat- 
ment of attendants be required. But if privilegec? . 
to sit at the same table with their parents, such 
conduct is still worse, for it '"evinces a Want of 
reverence for them which should not for n, moment 
be tolerated. The children should wait for the 
parents, not the parents for the children. 

The hxct that want of respect is the character- 
istic of the present age, so far from making the 
mother overlook it, should urge her to watch more 
jealously against its encroachments. Doubtless, 
the natural order of things is comjxletely reversed 
in the pxresent ' day. Formerly, the question was,' 
What a-re the wishes of our parents . Fow it 
- is, . What ' do we- ^ children’ desire ! ^ Formerly 

parents, were’ supposed, to /know ^ best,, and .their 
judgment was 'therefore;, consulted in every 'thing* 
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ITow, not only are their -wislies set aside, htit, what 
is perhaps worse, their judgment is despised I 
Nor is this spirit evinced only to parents whose 
early years have been passed under disadvantage- 
ous circumstances, and who therefore cannot 
be expected to have the same knowledge as, 
thiuugl! their fostering care, their children have 
acquired ; it is manifested even to parents whose 
falents and acquirements are of a high order. 
IVe do not say that this state of things is 
rmiversdl, — sorry should we be were it so, — ^j^et 
that it is very general will not, we think, be 
denied. Ofle not uncommon result is, that young 
peojtle, actuated by a vain desire to imitate the 
^ circle above them, feel dissatisfied and discon- 
tented with their position, ^ and blame their 
parents for withholding indulgences for wliich 
their means are inadequate. Instead of acquiescing 
in file superior knowledge of those whose long ex- 
perience entitle them to confidence, they attribute 
their conduct to ignoranc® as well as to meanness, 
and fancy that wisdom dwells with them alone; 

: and hbw often do ‘they manage to enlist the mother' 
'• their sidb,- and,.. together, /twite 'hi. urging, the- 
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strongei*' and wiser parent to' a course wliicli Ms 
better judgment disapproves — a course wliieli ends 
in ruin and disgrace ! If happily, lie liavp streiigtli 
of mind to coiitiime firm in Ms puiposes, still liis 
clays are embittered by ceasdess entreaties and 
eontinueci discontent. How nmob better, both for 
motber and cMldren, to bold up tbe bands of him 
wii,o> by tbe sweat of Ms brow, or of bis .brain,' 
supplies their wants, and tlmnbfully to enjoy a' 
moderate coinpetenee, without counting a position 
that cannot be attained. Tbe man who lias, so to 
speak, made bis position, and by bis own efforts 
niaintains it, is surely a better judge of the style, 
in which be is able to live than the youth in his 
teens, who is guiltless of ' having advanced 'Ms 
position a single step, or having, by bis own exer- 
tions, put a single guinea into M.s pocket. How 
much better for the mother, to .uphold the husband 
whose wisdom’ she can trust, than weakly to’ en- 
courage the foolish 'extravagance of her chfldran! 
Ere time; has developed ''these"' noxious weeds,' it 
will be her wisdom to sow the. seeds of reverence, 
love, and' ohediencei and -to cultivate tliem,with^ 
cam She wiH' find -the advantage 'of it 'in after 
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years in her own comfort as well as her cMldreii's. 
benefit. 

Such cpndiict' on the part of cliildren suggests 
to ns an error on the part of the parents which 
liiiist also be condemned, and which this seems to 
be the proper place to notice. It is not nnusiial 
to see parents lavish the fondest endearments 
during the first years of childhood, and withdraw 
'"them just when the child becomes capable of 
appreciating affection. . They will gratify every 
desire, and yield to every whim, at the time when 
the child should be taught implicit submission; 
and as soofi as his reason begins to expand, and 
he is capable of making a wise choice, then they 
begin to check and restrain him, and oppose even 
his most reasonable wishes. This injudicious 
treatment has a most injurious effect, and can 
■ scarcely fail to inspire , the. child with distrust of ■ 
Ms parent's affection, and' thirs to render his own 
less warm and confiding. -And the constant 're- 
fusal of every' teasonable 'request must, impress: 
him ‘with a sense of injustice; sour 'his temper, -'.and 
slowly 'but surely 'underimne that 'Confidence which ■ 
'should subsist between parent and cMHt-;', And if' ' 
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it is the parent's diitjto make.Ms'oifspriiighappj^ 
that duty does not cease when’, infancy and child- 
hood ripen into youth; on the- coiit:|;a:ry^ that - 
trying season deniaiids increasing cara The 
parent may not, indeed, relish many things in 
which children delight at that age; their liveli- 
ness of manner and huoyancy of spirit may 'not 
sidt weE with his seriousness and aedateness’; 'but 
if his desire for their welfare be consistent and*^ 
sincere, he will be ready to forego, his own j)lea- 
stires in order to imnister to theirs. Young 
people require suitable companions and cheerful 
iiitcTCOurse ; if they cannot find this at home, they 
rrill be but too apt to seek it abroad, and the evil 
efiects which may result from this it is too pain- 
ful to conteinidate. Doubtless, the cares of a 
family and the toEs of business have a tendency 
to increase the seriousness , which time usually 
brings, and which too often degenerates into an 
unsocial taciturnity and melancholy moroseness.- 
.Against "this the parent’ shotdd earnestly strive. 
Nothing renders the fireside more' cheerful, or the • 
"home circle more charming, than free, and' ;unre- 
strained intercourse between. parent and chEd.v It 
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1 $ deligMM' to see the parent entering with cheer- 
fulness into the innocent amusements of his child- 
,, ren^ and jjo see the children in return looking up 
with. grateful affection for such kindness and con- 
descension, and reposing that nnwavering confi- 
dence in their parents* friendship which will be 
to them a firm safeguard against evil. The wise 
parent will he far from exacting in riper years the 
dutiful obedience which he claimed in cliildhood 
and youth ; to do so would he to expose them to 
contempt, and to render them unfit for the duties 
of life. He will limit himself to express liis 
opinion and to proffer his advice, recommeiided 
by the reasons which to his own mind seem con- 
clusive, but the adoption or rejection of which he 
will calmly leave to the&--'0wn- judgment. * ' : 

■ One would naturaHy srjppose that the mother, 
who is unwearied in-; her -^ertions for the, good of' 
her offspring, would, he iwarded by their^ devoted ' 
attentions', as. weh' as .bif their warmest love. 
Bxperienci, Observation compel m '.to, say., 
that thi^ is not.^''^ways the case.' Human/ nature, 
in its weatoifl-aad selfishness, is apt to abuse the'. . 
teiy best The child .who has beahihlm''; 
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object of tlie motlie/s devoted ■ attentions^ instead 
of receiving them, with gratitude; 'too, often loots 
upon them as 'mere matters of 'course, api as he 
grows up eYen exacts them as Ms 'due., Oii'.the 
other hand, s'lich is the ijerversityuf Inunan nature, 
the mother who has taken the 'duties of matetr- 
nity 'Very lightly iS' often seen surrounded by tlie : 
unremitting attentioais of her offepring. ' Possibly, 
ill the latter ease, the niothef s indulgence h,as called 
tlie activity and self-denial of the child into early 
and constant exercise, while in the former the 
self-sacrifice and devotion of the inotlier have left 
no place for tlie development of simila/qiialitieB 
in her oflspring. To prevent this result, do not 
let your children be always receiving attentioii; 
accustom them also to give, for here also it is 
•^^more blessed to give than to teceiva*' Do not 
■ be always running after them^ gratifying their 
, every , wish; if you do, you wiH ^oon be their 
semnt, ' nay, their slave ; ' 'and surely this ' is a 
position' repugnant to aU our ideas of the 'fit-* 
‘ness of things* ' More reasonable by far, that’ ‘the > 
children sliouM be the servants and not the' masters*:; 
;Por this' reason, accustoni them early 'to* attend -td' 
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your ' wants, to anticipate your wislies, and to 
assist you in every possible way. Maintain tbe 
dignified position whicb. properly belongs to you, 
and keep them in that state of subjection which 
will constitute their true happiness. Parental 
restraint may be carried too far, as it was in the 
days of our ancestors, when the daughter was not 
even permitted to sit down in her mother’s pre- 
sence ; but in the present day the error lies quite 
in an opposite direction. The young seem now 
to think that, as a matter of course, their Will is 
law j and the had grace with which they subniit to 
their paitots, would argue that they bear them 
little love or reverence, and almost look upon them 
only as the means of suppljung their wants, or 
ministering to their pleasures. 

With regard to theimportanceof deeisionin bring- 
ing up a family, much has been said and wiitten. 
Now, if fee mother be a woman of decision, so far 
well ; she, will find this quality of great importance. 
But if not,. ^ what then?., Must she pretend to .a. 
qualiflcatifth of; which she is destitute, and' ape a 
manner to her. nature? , Certainly npt; 

,tim Were ;to 'expose .hor..;,to ridicule, instead, of 
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gaining for her, ohedienoe. 'Every individual has 
a character as distinct froffi that o,f his neigliboto: 
as is his coxmteiianee, and it is the part of wisdom 
for each to act according to the best of his ability 
i,u his own character, without imitating tliat of his 
neighbour* If the mother be di-stingiiished by 
gentleness and love, .let her act couscieiitiansly 
in, that spirit, and doubtless she will sueeekl ' ' A 
natural and uneonstrainecl manner is at; all times 
preferable to the aciing of a part, however good 
that part may be. Let her then cultivate right 
principles in herself, and try to instil them into 
her children in her owm way, arid she not go 
fur wrong, thougli decision he far froi'n her nature. 


Biore than the simple and m 
Writ; and to imbibe the pur 
■unmixed with error and u: 
hmnan prejudice, is of great 
is one gi'eat advantage of tl 
whatever be the merits of tl 
written for the young in. ore 
Bible, they must be tinged by t 
• which they pass, error and p 
questionably, in a greater or 1« 
able from fallen hsumanity ; am 
the intention of the writers; it j 
frequently^ supplant the Booh 
written to explain. liTot unfre 
children are written in an exci 
tional style. The mother will 
such: they are highly injurioi 
' .especially to those of a nervo 
temperament. Pear ought neve 
' motive to children. The goodne 
played in every comfort they enj 
they hope for, ought to be much 
will be found the most powerful : 
..anee. H'pt td dwell longer on 
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would 'Of itself fill a .Tolmne^ we simply remark 
that time Cliristia.ri, principle mnst form tlie gromnci- 
work of education, and hy- Its aid alone can the 
mother expect to rear her children so as to realise 
the happiness depicted in the follo%Tiiig lines ; — ■ 

A CluistiaH borne ! -wbat can witb it compare, 

Tbe abode of piety, and peace, and prayer ? 

Becjsbn, wisdom, love, combine to sway 
A bappy bohsebokl, willing to obey ; 

Xo rebel ibongbt, no angry feeling stains 

Those sweet young hearts, w^bere love perpetual reigns. 

Xo jarring selfish interests here are Icnown — 

Each seeks another’s good before bis own ! 

There arc various opinions as , to the age suitable 
for beginning to give lessons to children. Some 
would begin almost with the first dawming of 
intelligence. Others again, looking from a dif- 
ferent point of view, recommend that the child 
"have Ml seven years’ liberty ere he be yoked to , 
^the car nf learning. Possibly this may be too 
long' a period but surely it is better than forcing 
. on the young mind at the risk both of life and 
health. We have seen- children of, three or 'four, 
years .of- age, after being drilled ,at their alphabet^.’ 
set.' down- book in hand, toHto learn 'their lessoiV. 
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snd compelled to sit till the time for saying it 
came round, which might be hours afteiwidi 
That a child could leam in such circumstances 
is out of the question; that he could sit still 
is equally so. The result we can easily fancy—. 
reproof, and even punishment, for doing what, in 
the nature of things, he could not help doing, Init 
to which the name of disobedience was given. 
"Happily, the time for such mismanagement and 
misrule has passed away. There are, however,, 
many still who begin the routine of education 
very early, and who impose hours distressingly 
long on the tender years of the little students. 
Some, in addition, seek to make the hours of 
recreation also seasons of instruction. Even 
during meal hours they are on the alert, if pos- 
sibly some additional stores may be conveyed 
into the already over-crowded mind. Such treat- 
ment may perhaps result in producing for the 
time a little prodigy ; but in a few years, or when 
the routine of education is finished, will this 
prodigy be found a whit farther forward than his 
compeers who commenced years later 1 l^e sus- 
pect not ; the reverse, indeed, will geaeiyiv be 
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foTOcI to be tile case. The first years of child- 
liood cannot be better , spent than in laying in a 
store of health (moral training, of course, being 
attended to)^ and, generally, physical and mental 
development will be found to proceed sininltaiie- 
dtisiy. 

, By the time the child has reached his sixth, dr, 
at' farthest,, his seventh year, he wiE thus’ be' in a 
position to commence with^ vigour the business of"" 
youth; and with an instructor' of ordinary wdsdom 
and competence, doubtless in one year he will 
oveitake the child of his own age who began years 
before ; with this difference, that Hs mefital powers 
having' been allowed to grow and expand, he will 
be likely not only to overtake but to outstrip, in 
'the race of learning, one whose energies have been 
crushed by ■ too early use. The forced progress 
mde. in early childhood, instead of proving -a 
benefit, , turns out' eventually quite ’ the reverse. ■ 
But 'Progress at the time even' does not invariably, 
result from the abdye-mentioned plan. Sometimes ' 
the undeveloped minduf the •child' cannot take iii- 
the instruction pressed upon it. .Sometime^ though 
'quite able to- do' 'SOy the eagerness with which it is 
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urged upon liim awakens in Mm feelings of disgust, 
and fey degrees inspires him witfe a rooted dislike 
to leaiiiing ia .6¥ery shape. Children, though 
young, are not fools ; they know right from wrong, 
and Instinctively shrink from injustice, especially 
wdiere they themselves are concernedL The fact 
of cheating them of their play-hour does not escape 
siotice, and seems to them anything but.fato Nor 
is it so ; .'the play-hour should fee keld sacred, for 
it is, necessary. . The 'feow, always bent soon be- 
comes useless. And at meal times especially should 
the mind be at rest; if pressed with questions, and 
excited bj?® conversation, fequiiing the exercise of 
thought and memory, his food :y#l not benefit 
him as it might and as it ought 'lo'i do, -and health 
and spirits will both suffer in\-;i&iisequenco. If 
cheerfulness and repose of mirf^e necessary for 
the adult 'at the dinner-tafele^ in. order to health, 
much more is it so for the chili 
Although, as a general ru].e, the 'age of six years 
may fee ' named ■ as a ^ood timO; for ' beginning 
lessons, yet it may not. .suit all eases. ; With soih# 
-ohiMren the learning • of the alphafeeti and' fehe 
pitting together of little ■%:ords,provesAh,;hA^^ 
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meat as agreeaWe as that of biiildiBg l)riclv%-ancl 
excites tlieir young minds, as, little. In' sneli cases , 
itds well to encourage so useM a taste; anti in 
order to do so, small blocks of wmod or pieces of 
card-board may be provided, on wliicli may be 
printed the names of the letters of the .alphabet ' 
"fhe capitals may be given first, and, when leariiech 
then the small letters. ■ The lesson (for some -asskt- 
aiKie wdll be required) shotdd be very short, and, 
if possible, given regularly.. Five or ten miiiutes 
a-(lay will accomplish nuxclu 

Wlien a child fairly begins his education, whether 
at home or at school, whatever be his he should 
have 'Short hours and few lessons at first, and, be ^ 
gradually accustomed • to "the full complement 
When he does well he should '■ be encouraged by 
the approbation of his parents and teachers, but in 
this great .wisdom and caurion are necessary. Some 
children are. so -timid . and 'so distrustful of their 
',owii 'abilities, “that great 'encourageinent and' a 
large 'amount of 'praise are “necessary to urge theht 
niif ' 'Othels '%ain are- 'so'- conceited,, tb^t' a' ' mere 
sprinkling of praise will, quite, upset theam' We 
have seen the 'gaining: ;by subh prove 
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most injurious, arresting, for tte timo at least, all 
fartlier progress. The wise mother will therefore 
exercise discretion in this, and suit ’her treatment 
to the different dispositions of her children. 

If the child has got a little way beyond the 
alphabet before entering school, it will give him 
a great advantage, and perhaps save Mm many 
tears. The process of learning to read is greatly 
"facilitated by a suitable book. Among the many 
excellent ones nowwritten, the best that has come 
under our notice Is that entitled '' Step by ^Step,’’ 
and is admirably suited for the purpose. To com- 
municate tt) the child any branch of knowledge 
not only thoroughly but pleasantly, and without 
tears, we conceive to be a thing of very great con? 
sef^uence, and which ought decidedly to be at- 
tempted ; and if properly done, with caution and 
steadiness, step ' by step, there cannot, we think, 
be much difficulty; but to. land a child abruptly 
into the midst of- difficulties -is sure to; perplex, 
distress, and-;disco,uiage Mm. . ■ ; ' ’ ' ; : 'v ; \ 

In- addition to the- -elementary part’ of' reading, 
it . would be well if, previous to, entering school' 
the.' child have made some progress 'in .the- axt'Of 
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Speaking* . Tlie gift of speecli is one of the iioHest 
which has heeii bestowed upon ■ man, and when. 
cnltiYated and improved forms the highest of those 
■mmieroiis accomphsliments to be found in civilised 
life ;■ nothing can eqnal, far less surpass it. Music 
iiiaj charm the ear, painting may ,dohght-the eye 
and' the imagination, hut eloquence leadS' captive 
•the whole soul, persuades the mind, and captivates 
the affections. That such a gift should be early 
and carefully cultivated is but reasonable. Care 
sliould be taken to make the child articulate dis- 
tinctly, for a defect incurred and a habit contracted 
at this early stage may last through' life. The 
foolish custom of speaking in a childish, lisping 
tone to children should he avoided. We should 
not descend too much to the child’s standard, hut 
try to raise him up to ours. This will make him 
noble and manly. The relating of Scripture narra- 
tives to the child has been recommended above; it 
.will greatly induce to ease and readiness of speecH, 
if he be encouraged to give the substance of the 
stojy in his own -words. It is truly astonishing to 
see how few young people,- not to speak of children, 
can give a narrative with anything like 'ease and 
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felegaiice. ' They ■wiU hesitate 'and stainnier in 
telling the most simple occurrence, and Tery likely 
Tifter all loave yon m the dark as- to their meaning. 
Too little attention is certainly paid to the art of 
speech. To teach a child to speak with clearness 
and precision, and not only so, with ease and 
elegance, is surely an important part of education, 
and ought not on any account to he neglected. 
Closely connected with this is the art of reading. 
To read with proper emphasis and intonation, 
without a tliorough imderstaiiding of the thing 
read, may he thought impossible, and as this is 
beyond thS child’s capacity, good reading cannot 
be expected from him. To some extent this is 
true. To read well, it m undoubtediyi necessary to 
read with understanding and feeling. Still the 
child may attain to eomparatiyi? excellence ija 
this art.; for if the booh put inters liand be suited 
to his capacity, he can understand it, and give ex- 
pression , to his, feelings by a distinct, emphatic, 
and graceful mode of reading. . 

The knowledge of one’s 'Own language, rf its 
'granimar, of its litierature,;of 'every thing' eoiinecttd, 
therewith, cdmes next in' dcder* '’ilt is,'' a i»‘ide'shhi' 
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Ject to meatioG ia eoBiiection 'with ehildhoocl, and 
iMist be gone warily into, if .we would avoid con- 
fusion and perplexity* Grammar in • olden times 
presented iiivsuperable difficulties. The definitions 
were indeed conned with care, and rooted in the 
Bieniory ; hut then they conveyed no, corresponding' ‘ ^ 
idea to the uodnd, and the pupil was' not nnfre'^ , 
quently plunged into the depths of syiita'x before ' , ' • 

lie was acquainted with the shallows of number/ 
gender, and case. To such, it' may be supposed, ' 
parsing was little more than guess-work. ‘When 
the question was of case, the chances were that . 

the guess 'W'ould be right ; if nomh^ative’’ was ' ' , ■ 

wrong, ''objective’’ would be right, for "posses- 
sive’’ was far from being intrusive. Thus have 
\ve seen ignomiice of things the ■ most essential 
perpetxiated— ignorance which '-a- little attention 
on the part of', the teacher might have discovered 
- and removed.;. Butmow mt' ehmig4*^ and a 
more rational system of edueationis pursued. The • , 
elementary part is not only-learned as to tvords, ; • ^ ' 

but understood as to 'meaning, before the.niore, . .-i 

;■ difficult' is. attempted ; and with this plan ' we have ^ ' , ■ ’ 

.seen olhldrffii of eight 'and -mne^qintc^at'-'home ;:j 
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amid the intricacies of grammar, or even in the 
depths of syntax. The best, indeed the only way 
to master any branch of knowledge, is thoroughly to 
learn the elements, and to go on thereafter step by 
step. This may be a slow plan, but it is sure, and 
will be quicker in the end than the opposite 
method. 

Geography is in general a great favourite with 
•children; it is of great use through Hfe; without 
it history is unintelligible ; nay, even a newspaper 
cannot be undersfood without its aid. A promi- 
nent place should therefore be given to this' 
study ; it s^iould not be learned one day and for- 
gotten the next, hut learned and revised, and 
learned again, laid up in the memory, ready to he 
brought out for daily, use. One of the eyes of 
history, it has been called ; chronology has been 
termed the other. To burden the young mind 
with many dates is not good; a few important 
ones, well fixed in the memoljir,wiIl be sufflcieiit at 
^rat,. and; will serve as-llEndmarks in reading, 
history; they,. can be increased at pleasure., Ilia- , 
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history, that of our ow'ii ' coitutiy demands the 
first place. But to store up in the memory a list 
of battles and of facts, of dates and discoTeries, 
is not the only or even the chief use of history. 
It is calculated to give to the reader a knowledge 
of character, holding up on the one hand examples 
to follow, and on the other, beacons to avoM, It 
teaches (and the young should be taught to observe 
the lesson) what great results often spring from* 
a,pparently trifling events; what wide-spread cala- 
mities are often caused by the wickedness of a 
single individual; and, above all, we read in its 
pages the fulfilment of the prophetic \mtings, and 
see the purposes of God in reference to the world 
unfolding day by day. 

English literature follows in natural order. To 
assist the teacher, many excellent selections have 
been made. But the mother who has a taste for 
reading, and who has not relinquished the practice 
in ’her married life,^ will herself: prefer ’ to choose 
passages from her favourite - authors ; - by so^ doing 
she will impress on- the , plastic, "mind of ;;her child 
■the views and feelings 'oohsonant to her own. This 
may seem to involve ’ioo’ much trouble, but such 
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ail' employ Eie, lit, to the true-hearted 'mother, will 
we are persuaded, be far sweeter than .those fol* 
lowed by the fashionable votary of pleasure. 


Not in tlie mnzeB of tlie gWdj dance, 

Not in the fairy scenes of mimic woe, 

Not at the spell-bound board, whose fata! charm 
Steals with the precious hours each home-born thought, 
Will she be found. Sweeter to her the joys 
That cluster round the quiet domestic hearth, 

Sweeter the cradle cares of infancy, 

Sweeter the culture of its opening powers, 

Sw'eeter to cast its pure and. plastic mind 
In virtue’s mould ; t’ inscribe on its fair page 
The linis of wisdom, holiness, and truth ; 

T’ inform the mind, to cultivate the taste, 

To guide the judgment, to refine the heart — 

Such is her sweet employ. 0, but she easts 
Far in the shade the giddy worshipper 
At. fashion’s shrine, ^yoox votary of pleasure, 

Who .wastes her golden horn’s in idle sho\^’, 

And leaves undone all she was born to do. 


53iere we doubt not, many among us wbo, 
in ■ looking ::baek io tbeir scbool-days, can'testify 
ibat teeim' 0 !i^''was .ailm^ost ',tbe only faculty tb^t 
jE«^ved ' ' any , ' 'tbiiiig' ' like attention,— the tiud^sr-i 
Steftdina' tm left' to.' shift '.for itself '.as it 
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Bliglit Olliers, again, whose school-clays have a 
more recent date, may remember , that in their 
time tlie> tendency was quite -'in the opposite 
directioB^—jiKlgment ■ eveiy. thing, anS memoiy 
quite, in the background. * Now we are begmiiing 
to see that both of these extremes are bad,; another 
reaction has taken place, renderings it- pispb^Wo 
that matters will eventually right themselves. 
Though true' to a certain -extent, that education !$« '■ 
a forging of the tools to be used in after life — an 
acquiring and strengthening of good habits, such 
as patient attention, persevering- indxistry^ and 
tin flinching self-denial, yet it is something xnore~it 
includes also a gathering, and storing, and arranging 
of those' materials necovssaiy, for -building up the' * 
edifice of future prosperity Youth qs the season • 
for this;- usually there w,ill be -but little time- for 
it when the bustle and ^ turmoil -of life have com- 
meaced* • To the young man at the oUtet'of life, a • 
'Weihstored memory will be .found .as- useful' as.a , 
cultivated' understanding,-*— indeed .the two cannot 
• be disjoiiiedr 'And tothe, youthful mother it will be 
no less advantageous ; 'to. her no sort of l0iowiedg0 
'■comes aiiaisB,7-^MstoTy;seie,hee,, music,: draw 
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will bs useful amid lier multifarious duties ; and to 
have a store ready for use at a time when house- 
hold and family cares render any acquisition diffi- 
cult if not'impossihle, will be an advantage which 
experience will soon teaich her to appreciate. In 
anticipation of this, therefore, let the range of 
knowledge in which your daughters expatiate be 
wide and varied. That an . educated woman should 
have some acquaintance with the sciences is but 
reasonable ; that she should know all thoroughly 
is impossibla 

We are far, however, from recommending the 
plan of a <^i-tain mother who, risen herself from 
low estate, and anxious that her daughter should 
have the benefit of education, provided a governess 
for , hex ; and on being asked by that lady ivhat 
bts,nehes she wished her .daughter t'O' learh, 
ansTvefe^ ”,l^iT6 her a smattering of every thing.’’ 
Hor th8|;i,of 'another,, who in h^ly similar •eireum- 
stances/'A^ered,' maeh . h^^5n,U the ‘ o%w.”» ; ' 
Probably' the":t^o answep ,substantially’iih^' ' 
same, apd the;lqw £!f.,:*,.olcigie* too* exp«ie<^,d^;h 

m A I iff A?L. i-h, w ..''-'I (t* t 1,1*1 
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little learning of tliis Mixd 'may tnili' 'be called a 
dangerous tiling. "Wliat we recomneiid is, to iiii-' 
part tlie' first princijiles, the general outline of a 
science ; tins is, a very different 'thing from smat- 
tering” Wlmtever be- taught, let it be correct 'as 
far as goes, audit will do good, , If a few sciences^ 
such 'aa„ -'.astronomy, ' geology, botany^ eheimistiy, 
etc,, .he selected, and tiitis .partially,, taiight, 
further selection may again be made, according to - 
the teste and circumstances of the pupil, and the 
study of this one carried out, to a greater, extent. 

ISTotwithstanding our boasted advancement in 
the business of education, wa may |?ith'’'grf3ab 
'advantage take a lesson -in this, matter from other 
countries., With us too -Often the solid 'and sub- 
stantial part is, hastily, slurred over, 'in order to 
overtake the lighter' and more showy department* 

' Our own language is neglected, i or but superficially 
■acq[uired,' that a, knowledge .equally superficial' 
may. be .attained -of those, -spoken in yrniice or' 
Germtny;^, In -these , countries we see q^iiite a dif- 
feifehb’ system- pursued* \ The 'solid is , cultivated ■ 
'before ^the showy, and the , young are-, taught to 
. dsteem’ a: knowledge -of ;their-’ own, tongue prefer- 
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aMe to an acqnaintauee witli any otlien This, 
therefore, is the principal part of education, and 
to accomplish it no kbonr is spared either on the 

fit 

part of -the teacher or pupil In French schools, 
the construction of the language — its idioms; its 
literature — all are taught with exactness and care, 
and te write it with ease and elegance 'is esteemed 
an indispensahle part of education, even to those 
wliose circumstances and position in life do not 
admit of their acquiring foreign languages or 
attempting hglitey accomplishments. And if this 
is true of France, it is equally so of Germany, 
where the ^tudi,es of the young are even more pro- 
found, and their acquirements more varied. The 
veneration . cherished by Germans for their own 
tongue causes it to be taught thoroughly, — a pro- 
minent place is given to the study of it above' all 
other things, and thus it ^ is thoroughly acquired, 
and ■>; becomes, the baris for •the' acquirement of 
qihe? languages. Intercourse with the stuTound- 
ing nations facilitates ’the acquisition of an accoim 
plishment for which the continentals seem to 
an aptitude; hence we rarely meet yith 'Me 

countries, with any pretention 
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tioB who cannot speak' -flueBtly at least one laii« 
giiage besides Ms owil And in German)", much 
time- and attention are bestowed on tho^ study of 
histoiy, literaiure^ and 'science. Tlie patient in- 
dustry practised in , acquiring a knowledge of the 
'principal:' events, not. only in their own history, 
but' in' that of the principal* nations from 'the , 
Creation downwards, is '.truly surprising; ‘And' 
the iiitiinate acquaintance' of even young girls 
with the great authors, both of ancient and modern . 
times, is equally worthy of note. With regard to , 
seience, it is not unusual for the young lady to 
keep up the conversation pleasantly arid creditably 
with acicntific men, on their peculiar departments, 

’ when circumstances throw them in her way. The 
severe ordeal to wluch intending teachers axe sub- 
jected in order to procure .a diploma does much to 
produce this higl'i state of education, for we cannot 
be ignorant of ihe beimflcial inHuenee which com- 
^patent >Bd efficient 'teacliers .exert on the rising 
^gehemtion. - , .y 

; . Writing being -an acquitement that, like 'read- ' 
is in C03istanfc raquMtion, much attention, 
be bestowed onii- -Every'tMng depends on the 
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iiiamier m whiclx the grbund-work is laid; A 
good teacher, therefore, is indispensable from the 
very beginning. The hand should he in some 
manner formed before beginning to write school 
exercises. As the pupil advances, writing will be 
found a valuable auxiliary in the accpiirlng of 
numerous branches of learning. For spelling, 
punctuation, and composition, it is of great use. 
Those children with whom the eye is the chief 
inlet of knowledge seldom spell well till they 
begin to write. !lCo such it is a good plan to give 
frequent exercises in dictation, or, wliat is better, 
passages ^‘om good writers to copy out. This wiU 
improve the punctuation as well as the spelling, 
and contribute also to the formation of a good 
style' of composition. Writing can scarcely be 
mentioned without calling in ife constant enm- 
panion (in the schoolroom at least), aritlimetio. 
This- is a ihost important ■ branch. To 'boys it 'is 
indispensable, sharpening; their intellect and pre* 

• paring for mathematics ;■ ' and in the counting* 
'house it is equally necessary /Indeed, it would be' 
difficult to point 'out Any profession wlme, it 
, not required. 'Though ' not , of uuch . ps^i^ount 
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imporknce to girlSj it is liighly useful. Tlte liOTtise- 
wife will fkid that quickness and correctness in 
easting up <accoiints will sare her miich time, 
labour, and perplexity; 'and if, in 'addition, she can 
do so mentally, without the aid of slate or pencil, 
she, will find this accpiirement a valuable auxiliary 
in, her shopping expeditions. ' # ' 

. It has of, late years been thenxstom, as: goon as 
a boy has decided -on Ms profession, to educate 
■him exclusively for, that profession. Tlas is a, 
great improvement on the old#system, which con- ■ 
demiied every boy to the same routine. The 
learned 'languages, however, have bjr this means 
fallen into great neglect. This is to be regretted, ■ 
for it is affirnied by those whose opportunities for * 
knowing are the best, that we have in the ancient ^ 
classics models for imitation far surpassing all 
that modern times 'have- produced., But even 
'laying this view aside, the study of the ancient ' 
languages facilitates the acquirement of the rnodeim ; 

itioms an admirable training for , the; mind, and ' 
’it' employs time which , might , otherwise be spent ' ' 
'in listless idleness or in. positive misohiefi" .'Every 
one who 'has had ,any thing ,tO;do with' the’ manage- 
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meat of - cMliirea. mixst have felt the difficulty of 
ptovidiug them with ■employment. How often is 
the mother perplexed ' with the doleful, and oft- 
repeated complaint, mamim, IVe nothing to 
do 1 '' And the difficulty reaches beyond the first 
years of childhood. At this stage the learning of 
Latin ^or the boy, and of Music for the girl, is 
welcomed as an innocent and useful mode of meet- 
ing the difficulty. 

As to accomplishments, it is an understood 
thing that every yo-ung lady should he a musician. 
At the proper age, therefore, she is allowed to 
begin miisig. So far good; it is right to give: 
her a chance of acquiring an accomplishment si) 
much prized, and the want of which might he 
regretted afterwards. " But if, the attempt being 
fairly’ made, an iftt'er' want both of' ear and 
'taste he discovered, thus precluding the idea ’of 
excelleaee, it will he wiser; to give 'tip at. oiice, 
^than tod^aste time and energy on aamusuccessM' 
pursuit The attention' might'he turned in another 
direction iU' which. succw itiigM he eipected. ■ It 
is 'right however fe'. $ay:-'that the ear is susceptible' 
of '^eat improvemwfc^Jahd* 'though deficient, iphy’ 
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be' cultivated ' with hope' ef - success* In pianoforte 
playing* niiicli depencis bii the fingers, ■which at a'a ^ 

, early age being pliable makes it desimMe to' begin 
'innsic early. Some suppose that any one can teach 
beginners ; this is a mistake, for every thing de- 
pends oil' the manner in which the elementary 
iiistrnetion is given: this ishhe foundation; if it be- 
defective, bo will be the superstr.iictnre. Tlie, hear- 
ing of good performei’S is calculated to improve the 
taste and style, and at a certain stage of' progress' 
does more good than many lessojis. Drawing, m- 
a general rule, need not be begun so early as 
music. If, however, a child evince a decided taste, 
for it, he should not^ be , discouraged ; but good 
copies should be provided for him, simple at first, 

' and proceeding by an easy gradation to those more 
clitfieult. , . 

^The modern languages usually come under the 
head of^ aecoiiipliBliments. 'Their .use' need not 
be: enlarged on., The increased facilities of ‘'coin-; 
niunication with continental countries which; we:, 
. now have render-' acknowledge nf their -languages 
highly desirable. „ Where , circumstances , perinifc of , 
. acquiring them thoroughly, the opportunity 'should' 
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mot be lost ; but the benefit ,of a merely superficial 
acquaintance is very questionable. 

While d», yelling much on the necessity of ciilti- 
yating all the feciilties of, the child — ^the m.emorj 
as well as the mind — and on the advaiitages re- 
sulting^ from learning nothing that could not be 
learned well, we are far from wishing to inculcate 
any thing like over-exertion on the part of the 
youthful mind. Far from it, we would earnestly 
entreat the teacher to avoid this rock on which 

fi 

so many have split. 

Many a mother has been left childless through 
the vain wish of making a prodigy of her child. 

. Many a promising youth has found an early grave, 

,, — or worse, hopeless inabecility, — by his ceaseless 
efforts to attain literary honours. Do not act thus 
by your offspring.' ‘ * While urging them to pursue 
their studies with energy, let these studies be 
in moderation, and remember that a book is not 
the only medium of obtaining knowledge. The 
fields, #l6 m:ouutams,.;the, streams — all teem with 
. iu'StructidJQ. Teajch 'them to 'draw - lessons- from'- 
evary object they.seoj and .'encourage in them that - 
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to tlie youthful Blind. And wbOe^ teaching them 
to admire the heauties of creation, let mot the Book ^ 
of Ee%¥latio!i be forgotten , Teach them to lo¥e 
its precepts a,nd to hope for its proiinises. But do 
not make it a book of lessons, still less one of 
punisliment. Teach them to regard it as they 
would a letter from an absent and belo%md parent, 
'and to read it, not as a task, but as a means of 
becoming acquainted with the mind, and tlie char- - 
acter, and th,e purposes of the Divine Author. Let • 
it be studied wildi affectionate interest and diligent 
care, and let its utterances decide as to the right 
and wrong of every thing. Teach theiig, to acknow- 
ledge tliat from its decisions" there is no appeal 
In addition to the training of children as relates * 
to > their physical, intellectual and moral being, ' ^ 
care should be taken to train them for tiseMness 
in that sphere of life which they 'are likely to 
occupy., 'To' daughters especially this remark 
.applies. Every duty ’’which, ' as the mistress’ 
of the house, whether it be '’in town or country,' 
devolves- on the mother, she should teach them 'to'- 
perform. The use of the needle especially must 
not 'be neglected, for it is .an ac^iOTement. wMeh^ in ' 
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the middling ranks of .society at least, cannot be 
dispensed with. The woman who cminot make a 
shirt for her husband, or a dress for her baby, is 
truly to be pitied.. If in straitened or even in 
moderate circumstances, the discomfort to her 
family will be unspeakable; if opulence even be 
her lot, she shuts herself out by her ineompetency 
from the pleasure of ministering personally to the 
comforts of those whom she loves. Even in these 
days of sewing-machines, there are many little 
things which can he best done by the simple old- 
fashioned needle — such as the mending of a glove, 
or the sewdng on of a button ; and who can so 
gracefully perform these offices as the wife, the 
mother, the sister, , or the- daughter ? And laying 
aside the , useful merely, how much of ornament 
may he added to the dwelling by the swift and 
skilfpl needle-woman, and how many hours may 
she thus pleasantly fill up which might otherwise 
1)0 wasted' ill listless idlaaess ! 

Besides the'use of tlie needlO;^ tiie slioiild 
also 'instruct her daughters in eveiy thing relating, 
tO' household economy.,,' Whateyer is to be-.ddne V 
ip the, house, they should know ho-w to do it' If 
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they am actually do it, so imicli'tlie “better; it ”\vill 
give them a g:reo..t aclvaiitage-'ia the maiiageinaiit 
of their own servants, shotild they ever he placed 
in the, responsible position of mistress of the 
house. , liid if in the country or the farm, the out* , 
door department must not be forgotten. The care 
of the dairy and the poultry-yard are oceupatiomt 
peculiarly suited to the daughters of the farm-house, 
and' will in general be 'e.steem'ed.by them a pleasant - 
as well as a profitable cixrployment. A.nd to be able 
to superintxmd th,e house, the table, and the Idtehen, ; 
will be ecpuilly advantageous to them, whether 
tlieir lot he cast in the city or in the cqjnitry. 

And tlie- cottager, - too, slicmld not neglect her : 
children, especially should daughters bo her care. 
If she train them to habits’ of cleanliness, tidi- 
ness, and order; if she inspire them with a love. ■ 
of, truth and of purity; and *withal, if she teach', 
them, to do, all that is 'to he 'done, in' her ho.niely’ 

' dwelIing--*not only to do it, hut to do it vmU — she 
confers a boon on society' at Aarge, by supplying., 
^ respectable, .girls to fill the,- important j>ositipnbf/’: 
clcmiestio' ‘semnte--a position' .too often occupied"' 
by toe ignorant and iacbmpetenh ■; 
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THE EEOIPKOCAI, DUTIES OF MISTRESS AND SERVANT. 


JDifferent OpinioEs as to Servants — ‘Important Position occnpied l>y 
Servants — Difficulty of Pilling it Aright — Causes of this Dii£- 
culty — Careless Servants — "Work should be done Well— Ser- 
vant’s Time belongs to tbe Mistress— Woi-k both Pleasant and 
Honourable — Anecdote Illustrative of this — Mistresses* Duties 
to Servants — Anecdote — Sickness— Overbearing Conduct— 
Scolding-,r-Feelings of Servants to be Consulted — Fault-finding 
— Eespectful Treatment — ^Mistress must Command her own 
Temper — Disagreements of Servants — ^Frecjuent Changes — 
Savings Banks— Dignity as well as Kindness necessary — Box* 
. ' v^nts in America— -Advantages of a Bong Term of Service— 

^Case Ilinstrative of this. 


; .te/D^tiirally lead to the siihject which we 

propo^^: to treat of in. this— tlie vexed subject of 
^bmesfcw.aexTnnts, 

A sul^^ti st> ipucb ittiportajice to society iii 
general, and on 'wMcb sucli vaitioiiiS opin^pEjs exist, 
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must he approaclied with 'cautioa and' with care. 
On one hand we are accnstoined to hear the most 
sweeping accusations against this class ; on the 
other, they are pitied and sympathised with— 
almost raised to the dignity of martyrs. Dishonesty, 

. tmtruthMness, ansteadineas, with a host of „ihinor 
vices, are attributed to them by some ; while dthefe 
deny the charge, and attribute the. blame of every 
thing wrong to tim mistress; for, say they, *^ba(l 
mistresses mak.e bad servants/^ That either state- ' 
ineiit is true \ve are inclined to^ deny; we' rather 
believe that the truth lies somewhere between the 
twO' extreme's, as in general it' does, and shall there- 
fore endeavour to strike the proper medium. ' Ser- 
vants 'may be foulty. enough, 'but even the worst, 
are not destitute of good properties ; and the really 
good seivant wiE be .good, and 'continue to be so/ 
however bad the mistress under whom ^he is 
placed ; ;aiid the mistress, however great her-' influ- 
ence over her servants, cannot be held resjjonsible,' 
' for' all their' faults. I'f they be good, her training, 
and treatment will make them better; but if a bad; 

, one fall to her lot (as it' often^ does to that 'of the- 
best of mistresses), sh'e cannot’' surely be ■ blamed. 


,iTO. , TOB MAHA0BMENT OF' SIEYikNTS. 

To change one’s o'H'h, character is no light matter; 
what then shall we say of the difficulty of changing 
that of another? Clearly it is the mistress’s in- 
terest to improve her servant as much as possible, 
seeing tliat on her depends so largely not only her 
own comfort, but that of her entire household. 
The position occupied by the servant is important 
•and responsible, and that it should be filled by 
competent and trustworthy persons i^ greatly to he 
desired. Any anxiety, then, , on the part of the 
mistress to effect this in her own case need not he 
wondered at. That there should he any difficulty 
may he thought strange — ^that there is, seems un- 
deniable. Of the share of blame attachable to 
mistresses we shall speak hereafter; at present we 
would hint at something ovei’ which they have no 
control, and which we conceive lies at the root of 
tlie whole matter— the deficient training in early 
life of those destined to recruit and fill up the 
Tanks of the domestic servant. If individuals of 
this' class Vers brought' up witli habits of sempu-, 
lous cleatdiiiess, neatness, and tidiness, with a love 
of truth pHiity, and trained to the practice of 
di 
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mitted, fclie diSieiilties would 'be. greatly lessened; 
for with girls so educated mistresses would bave 
something to work upon^ and if out of such ma- 
terial they failed to make good servants, they iiiight 
be deservedly Mamed. As mistresses they might 
be termed bad, and thus verify the truth of the 
saying, " Bad mistresses make bod servants/^ ' h 

until conditions such 'as these can be obtained, "we' ■ ' ' _ 
must refrain from condemnation; and in the mean- 
time the mistress must be content to take the only 
materials she can command, and build up witli 
them tlxe stmcture of household coinfoit as best she 
may. Servants in abundance, she will %d willing 
to undertake all sorts of work, professing to under- 
stand every department of duty. -On the strength 
of some half-do2en years*, experience, gained in ^ 
perhaps double the number' .of .places, they set 
themselves ^ up as experienced servants, and think 
themselves .entitled to any. amount of wages. ' But ‘ . 
a short trial of such is sufficient to prove that their 
ignorance and iiicompetency are equal to their 
conceit; to-do as little. work as they can, dn'as': ' 
slovenly a niauBor as/posisible, and. to receive ’M, " 

.return any amount of liberty • 'and '.remuiieratioin' 
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seems to he their omty object ia eatcriag oa a 
situation, If they can but dawdle on through the 
term of their eagagemeatj and get at the end a 
passport to another, it is all they seem to desire. 
To take an interest in their work, a pleasure — -we 
would almost say a pride — in doing it well, is far 
from*their thoughts. That such indraduals should 
ever attain the honourable distinction of being 
good servants is not to he' expected, even though 
blessed with the best 'of mistresses. The artist 
could never sncoeed in painting a picture worthy 
of being handed down to posterity if he took 
no intere^ in it, nor could the musician delight 
his audience with melodious sounds if heart 
and soul did not join in the strain. JTeither can 
the 'servant attain to excellence in her art if she 
take no interest therein. True, it may be said, 
but in ■, these cases genius is necessary. And is it 
not 'also needed in the kitchen? If not genius, ^ 
intellect, at. least is indispensable. The servant 
who 'goes through her work like a machine, will in 
numeronsinsitoces be ahhidrance iiistead of a help^ 
"while she, who' .‘brings intelligence and-intelect'to- 
bear upon it will , be; equal to ‘every' emergency ih 
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dotnestic life* Such a, one, the wise mistress will 
seek to attach to herself by ' kindness and con- 
sideratioii, and to make her a perinaiient part of ' 
the estaWisliineni By so' doing' she will consult 
both her credit and her comfort. But tlie ignorant, 
the indolent, and the incompetent,, what’ lot, awaits' 
them ? ’ ' Will nne mistress give the character khey’ 
merit, and will another be satisfied with it'? - Gene- 
rally it will be so. There is such a wide-spread 
feeling of despair as to ’getting- anything like -a 
suitable servant, that if only Ifone'sty and steadi-, 
ness be guaranteed, the mistress is fain in many 
instances to run her chance as -to every; thing else." 

With regard to large 'establishments, wliere a Ml 
stai* ofservants is kept, this remark may not hold 
good; but with regard to small hausebolds/ limited 
to one or 'two, it will not, 'we, believe, 'be disputed.' 
Perhaps, next to, the root -of, the evil already men- 
tioned, 4he great cause may exist in the. mistress 
. herself If ignorant of household details, she can 
' scarcely, know when her servant - does wrong, ,or if ^ 
■ she, does happen to find ife'''but,''.caniiot direct, her - 
to .do right Or .With a tolerable idea .of hdnse-^'’’ 
wwk, and of .the way to _dp she’' may yet think 
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it beiieatli her to attend to its det^ails. Or^ again, 
possessing both the requisite knowledge of her- 
duty and the inolmation to do it, she may yet lack 
the activity and energy necessary to carry out her 
%?ishes. The mistress who practically imderstaiids 
household duties,, who is not above sxiperintend- 
ing iiieir performance, and whose energy and 
activity are equal to the task, is the exception, 
while the others are the rule. We could point to 
■a, mistress .of this stampj who'was fbrtuh||i|iiil||p^^^ 
to find a servant ^ready to follow, out her wishes 
and to adopt her plans. This servant she retained 
I 1 1 for many years, and m.ay yet retain for as many 

1 ' mote. One day, while superintexiding the petty 

details of the kitchen, details which, nevertlieless 
w j / she rightly deemed important, her servant jocu- 

■ larlyt though respeotfidly remarked, ''But, ma*am, 

^ ' what will you do when I leave ? you’ll never get, a 

' i| , ^ servant, tO; attend rto' all these trifles.’’ "In that 

^ . i j ’ , . . ^ cpe,” -answered the mistress, " she will not be long 

. with Now,if. the ' incompetent and indolent 
^ , ;semnt' he 'Settled; with' such a mistress, instead 
V 1;';, ' of ’j^rofiting hy the npportuMty \of; learuiiig,. as a 

I , ^ ^jthoipugh-goiEg'-business wda'5d;;do,.'m 'Ull 
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probability sbe g^ts restiTe’ under the best-meant 
efforts for her goo4 frets and fumes, and throws 
up, her place* She can do so with ease^ though she 
may be homeless and penniless, for she knows slie 
will have no difficulty in finding another where 
her faults will , be unchallenged and her slovenH- 
ness concealed. Now were all, or even most 
mistresses determined to. , have their work, . be ' it 
or be it much, done, in the best fashion, 
things would be different. And if a thing is wmrth 
doing at all, surely it is worth doing well, On the 
ground that a servant is honest, some would look 
over every thing; but -surely we do n5t pay our 
servants merely for not robbing us. We engage 
them, to do a certain amount of work, and in a 
prescribed 'manner. Now, it ■ does not seem the 
greatest mark of honesty if they fail to do that for 
which they are engaged. We give them a stipu- 
lated remuneration, and in' return we. claim their 
time* Now it seems any thing but honest if they 
liabitualy waste bur time, spending it, in' idleness 
or amusement.. ' As the' .’servants time belongs' to 
the mistress, it is right that it be employed’ in’ 
.doing "liar work, and' in doing it well "‘To insist oa 
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. tills -Is not only justice, it is kindness — ^kindness 
that the riglit-minded servant will appreciate in 
after , yea?:s. And, after all, worh is not so veiy 
disagreeable. • There are few things that people ixi 
reality prefer to their ordinary avocations. How- 
ever much the city scribe may long to escape for 
a season to the fresh green-fields (and truly it 
is a delightful change), we find that he generally 
returns with pleasure to Hs desk, and resumes 
without regret his accustomed duties. And the 
business man, , whose life-long toil has been sweet- 
ened by the hope of rest and retirement, when lie 
reaches the acme of Ms ambition, what do we find ? 
Is it not generally a longing desire for lost occupa- 
tion, a languor that renders life miserable, if it 
does not actually shorten it ? We apprehend that 
it is usually if not always so. Labour, though 
originally a punishment, is, in the present anunge- 
'ment ' of things, a Messing which we can scarcely 
.over-estimate* There Is, in ‘ beholding the . work _ of 
one's 'hands, Or the creations ofnne/e fancy, a plea- 
sure .which. the 'indolent and listless' cannot appro- 
' ,i;^te,’and it is^one open, in measure' to\the;'»rvaiit 
the mistmss. - That there is any 
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im tlie work of tlie semiit, or in^any sort of useful 
labour whatever, we Eot believe." That such an 
idea has prevailed extensively, and cl^cs still in 
some measure, we cannot 'deny; hut' that it is 
mpidly passing away before the advancing tide of 
better feelings, we are firmly persuaded/ Thera is: 
not any occupation, how’over mean apparently, that' 
can degrade a noble sotih; neither is there any_ 
office, however exalted, that can elevate to. true' 
dignity the raean and ignoble mind. ■ 

' With reference to this,, it may not beinappro- 
.priate to mention a circumstance connected with 
one wlio, by the force of his own talents and 
exertions, has reached the liighest pinnacle of 
power attainable in his country. Onnne occasion, 
while, in his official capacity, he was delivering his 
sentiments on a topic about which public oiunion 
was divided, some 'of his 'opponents present were- 
meto. enough to allude to his origin, and taunted 
Mm, with having been a tailor. ' The reproach 
' reached ;'Ms ears, whether intended for them b,r 
, not, 'but . he, .ttowi.se ‘.moved, promptly answered,^ 
Yes apd when Ihiade coats, I made thefo;,^weB.. 

^ never made one that did not fit, and, moreover, . 
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I, never disappointed a customer**' Wlietheir or 
not he ever did make coats is douhtful ; Ms answer, 
however, shows that he was not ashamed of it if 
he did. And why, then, should the servant be 
ashamed of her work, or sullenly perform it, as at 
once destructive to her happiness and derogatory' 
to her dignity? Assuredly, it is far from being 
either. It will add to her happiness at the time, 
and raise her in the estimation of her employers. 
For future duty it will be an excellent preparative, 
whether in the service of others, or in her own 
house. To the city artisan or the rural cottager, 
should sheMvex be the wife of either, she will be 
equally valuable, making his home happy and his 
fireside comfortable. Yes; the tidy, active, care- 
ful seri^'ant cannot fail to make a good wife ; but 
she who is idle,, foolish, and,. .vain, who despises 
both her position and its duties, to whom tawdry 
finery is every thing, cannot be expected to make 
‘any tMng but 'a useless and improvident wife— 
worse than ''unless, indeed, for. she' will in aU 
probability drive- her husband to ,the tavern, and 
eventually to the worldrouse* ' . ' 

.But wMle the mistress exercises ' over', her 
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domestics a vigilaace ' that 'never sltmihers, she 
must . never forget that this must he done in the 
spirit of kindness. Wliile, as. a general ralCj, the 
servant/s time belongs to; the mistress, this is not , 
so absolutely. Time for rest, for food, for refresh- 
ment must he given, and nnless in cases of rirgent 
necessity that 'time mmt not be trenched npom 
Not only so> recreation is a necessitjr for all, and 
the seivant’ mmt not be 'deprived of' this, for the 
bow if constantly bent will soon give way, ^ . 

And then we expect onr 'servants to' be neat 
and tidy. How can they, if ive grudge them time 
for this purpose? Even though a large and liberal 
'allowance be made for, all 'these items, a long day' 
yet remains for the use of- the mistress, in which, * 
with cheerfulness and activity, a great amount of ** 
work, even from one pair of hands, may he ob- 
tained. We say clxcerfuliiess, because we are per- 
suaded that witliout it little good can be done. 
Some people carry on tbeir work in a constant 
state of excitement. .They seem almost in a 
passion, %litiDg as it 'were with every body 
every thing that comes in their way. , “ It’s an 
ay'M fight,” yon will hear from their lips; but 
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only from the lips of those who are celebrated for 
had management, and Violent or peevish temper. 

Perhaps mistresses ido not sufficiently consider 
the personal and social condition of their domestics, 
and may often attribute to suUennoss and dis- 
content the depression caused by illness on the 
one hand, or by family griefs on the other. It is 
not easy for the servant to maintain cheetfuhiess 
in, her aspect, if she knows that the hand of sick- 
ness or poverty lies heavy on her home, and she 
powerless to aid th® sufferers. The mistress, then, 
should not too hastily hfame the servant, but 
evince a friendly interest in her affairs, and a kind 
sympathy in her trials. And she ought not to 
^ forget that the parents and relatives of servants 
' have to some extent a claim on their time as well 
as on their affections. To shut them out from ' 
intercourse with these is not only cruel, it is 
unwisa The exercise inf the -domestio affections 
has a humanising and devating tendency, and by 
giving our servants the opportunity to which they 
' ate entitled of exercising them, we raise them in 
the scale of excellence, and thus render their 
services more valkabl®.. . irega^ to their 
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acqiiaiiitaBces of the other sex, much discretion is 
necessar/. ,It is hard to forbid them' all such 
visitors, and yet unlimited liberty, is often attended 
with bad consequences;’ It is well when the mis- 
tress is disposed to take the trouble of e,xercising 
an oversight here ; we have seen it productive of 
very . salutary consequences. One striking- emmple 
, we may rritli propriety quote. ■ ■■'A certain servant? 
girl of respectable parentage and high resi>ecta- 
Mlity-was settled > in the family of a lady/where 
sliO' was treated with great kindness and considera- . 
tion. It was her practice to go regularly to 
Sunday evening service in the' chapels which, she ■ 
attended. ‘ For a few evenings- there sat near her 
a young ipan of 'a very genteel and.prepossessi'Ug 
appearance,' She remarked hotbing particular in 
Isis manner, further than 'the ordinary attention of 
handing a book or finding a place, -until one even- 
ing, at the close of the service,' lie'nccosted her, and 
begged permission to accompany 'her home, and 
to carry Jier Bible. 'This was granted. Ere they 
'parted, he obtained leave to caE for her during the^ 
'Week, retaining 'her _ Bible .as -a passport when hc- 
returned, , 'The' girl very properly qnade her mis- 
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tress acquainted' with -the circtimstance, Bamiiig 
the day and hour on wHeh the young man was 
to call The lady, having more Icn'owledge of 
the worl<r than her servant could be expected to 
have, felt somewhat perplexed and troubled by 
this announcement. Having a great regard for the 
girl, a^, well as a respect for her parents, she felt 
that it was her duty to. interfere in the matter* 
But how to proceed was the difficulty. She might 
forbid the meeting indeed, but then she saw that 
a designing youth, might succeed in inducing the 
girl, open and upright as yet, to meet him in a 
clandestine^ manner. Might it not be better to 
let the meeting take place, and keep a watchful 
eye over them both afterwards ? But then how 
could she say what might be the result of this 
course, and if evil ensued, how could she answer 
to the parents of the girl ? Another course was 
open. She could Wself see the young man. in* 
the first, place, and afterwards be .guided by cir- 
' eumstancea Accordingly, haying . formed her plan, 
she said to the girl, ~"Mhis', young man is a total 
stranger. to you; before ■ cultivating his acquaint* 
^ance, we must- know- spmethihg about Mm; tell 
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Bie the moment he comes; I -will see Mm, and try 
to find out, if he is worthy to be yonr friend/' ■ The' 
yonng woman entered heartily into the plan, 
assured that her mistress had her best interests at 
heart* At the appointed hoim the yonth made his 
appearance, and Ms arrival bteing duly notified 
to ■ the ■ lady of the house, she, with somewhat of ' 
trepidation, entered on her task/ which, one may ’ 
believe, was any thing but:;,agreeable; •She into- 
dxiced the subject by saying that the girl whom he 
came to see being under her protection, she thought 
it right to know something of the acquaintances 
she' cultivated — thus gently' hinting, ^er wish to 
know aboxit him* The yoxxth undemtood at once, 
risseated to the propriety of the .thing,, and frankly 
gave his 'n'ame and address* ; . 'TMs by some would 
have been deemed .sufficient, and they would have 
thought any further scrutiny ^unnecessary -Hot 
so in 'the present instance* The lady, in addition/ 
expressed a ^wish to know what -was Ms employ- 
ment ;If this question caused any embaiTassment/' 
it was so momentary' as not- to be observed. : JAer ■ 
a very short, pause, - the namei„of a well-known' 
mercantile firm was mentioned, as -being 'that' ih ; 
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whieli lae was employed. The lady did not coiir 
ceal her intention of nailing to see his employers. 
If the yontli was annoyed, he did not suffer it to he 
perceived, hut assured the lady that her inquiries 
would he gladly and satisfactorily answered, and 
took his leave in -the most polite and agreeable 
mann^er. The lady lost no time in prosecuting her 
plan, and soon learned from the parties whom he 
had represented to he his employers, that they had 
not any person of that name, or answering to that 
description, in their- employment. All was . a 
fabrication. The object of the young man may 
be 'guesseckat, and the gratitude of the girl for her 
timely deliverance from such a designing hypocrite 
may well be conceived. It need scarcely be added 
that he never again show’-ed Ixis face at meeting, or 
repeated his - call Were mistresses in .general to 
exercise a similar oyersight over their domestics, it - 
is impossible to.. estimate theMamount of good that 
might be done,, -and of evil -that might 'be avoided.- 
The idea’, of .-'a •. family 'is not complete if 
‘We- Hmit it' to' children duly. It inehides gveiy 
member of the bonseholdj every' inmate of; the'’ 
dwelling, aiid, over all the mistress :&honH, -exercise ■ 
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a watcMiil sixperiEtendenee/ 'Her Idad’care and 
affecti(»aate interest, if she do her duty, will not 
he limited to her own offspring, but will extend 
to servants as well ' To them, for the time being, ’ 
she stands almost in -the parental 'Xelatioii, and is 
in sonm measure hound 'to ' supply to them the ■■ 
place of their natural- 'proteotors. And not^nnly 
will she seek to promote their welfare in the time 
of health — iii' the hour of sickness she’ will also;- 
cherirdi and comfort them. There may be circum- 
stances, indeed, wliere the servafat during illness 
can be better attended to out of her master's 
house dhan in it; and sometimes, aS in the case of ■ 
contagious diseases, 'the safety of a whole' house- 
hold may as it were compel a removal; yet surely, 
in ordinary* cases, it is most natural and becoming 
for the servant to be "nursed in 'sickness- m the 
same place where she'- served in health. Every 
position' in life, ' we eoiicehm, " wliile ■ it ' involves 
duties,' also confers 'privileges., 'The' citken, for 
example, has duties which Jie* may not. neglect;, 
but ha.has; also priviieges,.nf which injustice; and ’ 
tyranny ‘■alone" can - deprive 'Mm. ' So, while 'the 
‘'servant; is hbinid to spend her, strength" and .her 
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time 'in Mfilling the’ duties eoiinected with her ' 
'place ill the family, she is privileged to expect, 
m a memher of that family, care and attention,, if 

m 

laid aside for a time by the hand of siclmess. 
Kindness in such circumstances is not a gratuity, 
it is a debt — a debt which the mistress is hound 
to pay. And yet it is almost like money lent out, 
to be repaid with large and liberal interest. Kor 
the right-minded servant will not forget such 
kindness; but when the scene changes, when sick- 
ness visits the rmrseiy and the parlour instead of 
the kitchen, then 'vdU she in all probability repay 
it an hunjjredfold. 

While in sickness peculiar kindness should be 
shown to servants, civility and politene® should 
be manifested to them at all times. There is 
a pleasant way of telling a sescVant wliat you 
want, and there is an unpleasant way. The 
one lightens her toils amazingly, the other adds 
unspe^bly to her bnrdena Some mistresses 
give their orders in such an overhearing manner 
that a \high-ininded servant is almost tempted to 
disobey them; indee4 the effect on saone .refrac 
tdjy Spirits would he to drive them to open ire- 
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belHoa. Tliis domineering manner does not possess 
one single advantage. Instead of elevating tlie 
mistress, it lowers her in the eyes of every' sensiMe 
person, and, far from securing obedience, it rendem 
her authority doubtful and precarious; A mild 
and gentle reijnest will gain attention far more 
spee’dily than will the . harsh and haughty 'oom- ^ 
mand.’ And surely the noble mind will 'be far 
from wishing to add to the already sufficiently 
lengthened catalogue of disagreeables inseparable 
from a dependant condition ; rather will she seek 
to lessen them, and to soften the hardships which 
she cannot remove. « 

The practice of scolding servants cannot be too 
much reprobated. If they do not act according to 
directions, the probability is that these directions 
. have not been nnderstooi The best way is to 
explain hilly what is wanted; If, after all,. satis- 
■ faction is not obtained,. it maybe the reason is,, 
npt/a .want: of' will but of ability— a want' which a.;' 
little ■ practice, , may supply. Time and' patience 
may bring the requisite .perfeetion, a result winch. 

, could never be obtained by^aay amount of scoMing*^ 

' 'Some people speak ^tb- their servants us if they 
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did wrong deliberately and on purpose. A little 
thouglit might convince any one that this is most 
xinlibely. Clearly, it is the interest of the servant 
to please her mistress. Indolence and thought- 
lessness may conspire to prevent her doing so ; 
but that she should go out of her way, or put her- 
self about in order purposely to offend, is not for a 
moment to be imagined. 

In training children, the mother finds it neces- 
sary to adapt her treatment to their various tem- 
pers ; so must th« mistress act in like manner hy 
her servants, varying her treatment according to 
their several dispositions. The diffident and timid 
she must encourage; the pert and forward she 
must repress ; the feelings of all she must consult. 
The docility of children is proverbial, and their 
gphpsission to the.l jlanguage of reproof equally 
remarkable ; but vdth the adult it is different. 
In his case, to instJ^t is almost, to reprove, and to 
/reproye is almost -ti^sult. To this the ■serva:nt i^ 
no exQeption. Keeping in view tffi> feature, of 
hhman naiure, wise mistress will husband hey 
' yeifoofs, <m,4ven do-altogether without them, 

and, to guide by, other means. If sparafigly and, 
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gently used, reproof 'may produce the effect in- 
tended, hut if unjustly or too frequently admin- 
istered, it is productive of 'the worst couseciiieiices. 
The servant who is subjected to incessant fault- 
finding will in all probability become quite careless^ 
and will not scruple to affirm- that it is; needless-; 
to try 'to please— that the. better she does, tkfniore ■ 
she is scolded. Or if she be of a more con- 
scientious type, she will be lost in hopeless be- 
wMerment, afraid to do even what is right, in case 
it should prove to be wroiig. * 

It will be found a good plan to make a servant, 
when she enters on her situation, fully gaequaiiited 
with every thing that is expected -from heri and 
if possible with the manner .of doing it If the’ 
mistress can take' the trouble of going, from, one 
department to another/ to mitiate her servant, so 
'to speak, in her. own system of house-work, it will 
spare her much trouble and annoyance, afterwards. 
Another; plan, and it is not 'without its advantages, 

■ is 'to point out the 'servimt*s work, but to leave her • 
to ^oit in her own way;-, -If it be a good way, the 
mistress vrill not 'make .'her change,. it, though:it 

■ may differ from her own/for;' -practice and^ escpeii**? ' 
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ence will make it easier of performance; if it be 

bai a better way can be pointed out. If, notwith- 
standing |11 this care, something should be wrong, 
It will sometimes be found the best way to let it pass 
unnoticed at the time, and to take an opportunity 
afterwards of telUng how you want the thing done 
In like manner, if you find something is left uu- 
done-a grate unbrushed for example, or furniture 
unpolished--by simply requesting it to be done 
next day, you spare the feelings of the girl, and in 
all probability suc*eeed In getting the thing done 
to your mind. She knows well that youf request 
is tantamount to a command, and wo^ not tbini- 
_ of refusing the one any more than dff'Qisobeyin.. 

^ the other. Your wishes, therefom, aite in no dam 

ger of being frusti-ated by this method ; they will 
be carried ont equally weU, with this difference, 
that in the one case they will be done willingly, 
while in the other by constraint. We . believe it is 
the experience of most mistresses, that while a use- 
less drab 6f a girl will stgmd unmoved any amount 

of scolding, a really, good servant who unders tands 

her .work, and whei ifioes it, will i^ot bear to be, 

, ihuch spoken to. ■ The'mistress, then, w, 
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lier own interest by treating snob with, respect, 
and by following the plan sn^ested above, instead 
of employing hasty reproof for every little fault 
or trifling omission. By such means she may 
succeed in retaining for a lifetime the efficient 
services of one who, if hastily and unreasonably 
reproved, might be tempted to reply in a mannor, 
equally hasty and impatient. 'Wlien this occurs 
once, there is every probability of its doing so 
again; the hope of going on comfortably is de- 
stroyed, and to part is the only*altemative. For 
to retain a servant who has forgotten her place, 
whatever he her merits otherwise, is a, procedure, 
to say the least of it, doubtful in the extreme, and 
the resnlfc of which must be to overturn all autho- 
rity and order in the household. Prevention in 
this, as in other things, is better than cure ; hence 
the necessity of the mistress maintaining at all 
times, a calin and composed spirit. She who so 
far forgets- herself as to usefanguage to her do- 
mestics dictated by passion and impatience, need 
not wonder if she arouse fihe same passions in her ., 
dependants, and expose .hei’self thus to rudeness 
and contempt; while. she Isyho. has perfect com- 
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rna-Tifl over herself will have comparatively little 
trouble in ruling others, and will rarely have 
occasion ,to complain of want of respect on the 
' part of her dependants. It is the irritable, the 

I peevish, the passionate, whose complaints of the 

j insolence and disobedience of servants are so in- 

cessant and so weaiisoma Eespectful treatment 
I on the part of the mistress will, in most cases, 

ensure a similar behaviour in return. Sespect 
begets respect, as kindness begets kindness. 

"When there are in the house, whether in town 
; or the homestead, more servants than one, the 

difficfdty -of managing them is increased, the 
claims of one often interfering with those of the 
other. It is not unusual to hear one say, ” This 
Vis not my work another, « It is not mine and 
, ; , thus, between one and another, the thing runs a 

I Tiak of being left undone. We have heard of a 

! , lady who had a succession of snoh servants; 

1 nothing datinted, however, she would not give in 

I , ^ their whims, hnt parted with one and pother 

I in rapid succession, at first without any improve- 

] ment, hut evehtually. the seventh change brought 

, , h^ a stafi’^w r®tored he® household , to 
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and comfort* To aid 'in promoting tliis state, of 
things, it is well to give , each servant Iier own 
prescribed work; but as in most faijxilies this 
cannot be exactly done, if .difficulties frequently 
occur it m.ay be attributed to- the troublesome 
disposition of one or other of the servants, and the 
mistress will probably have' no other alternative ' 
thanfliat of the lady above mentioned Obliging 
and ^ agreeable smmntB who will;** work to each 
other’s hand/* as the phrase is, are a necessity^ in a 
small establishment, if one- would have peace and ' 
comfort. 

The frequent change of servants is iiiqnestipii- ’ 
ablyn can'se of great annoyance and mcpnvenience 
to the mistress, and she will do well to avoid it if 
. possible; an obstacle to thi^ , she, will -find in the 
great desire for 'change manifested, by servants in 
general But when this desire on the part of the 
domestic proceeds, as it'freqnently does, simply 
from a,'Wfeh; to, improve her condition, and to 'get 
on in the world, it forms. an^-obstacle by: no means 
Jnsimnoiihtahle.,'^ ^'.’Ijandable- 'ambition is to be ad- 
mired ^ and encouraged wherever it is. found,, and 
'.the considerate, mistress. will- 'mot, repress itlh her ' 
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liouseliold* The additional sum that woidd con- 
tent a sexvant, and ■would induce her to forego her 
determm%tion of going forth to try her fortime 
elsewhere, is often very trifling, and the mistress 
will assuredly consult her own interest by cheer- 
fnUy giving it. The change of servants is accom- 
panied more or less by expense, and the servants 
whose wages are lowmst are not alwaj^s the cheapest. 
A careless servant will soon, by breakages and 
other extravagances, morint up her wages, while a 
careful and conscientious one will save her em- 
ployers many a pound. On the score then of 
economy, as well as of comfort, we counsel the 
mistress who has been so fortunate as to secure a 
good servant, by all means to keep her, and lO be 
thanliful if, by a slight addition to her wages, she 
can succeed in doing , so. The remuneration of 
servants should, not merely he suificient to. clothe : 
them neatly, aod comfortablsi; it, should also he 
such- as; to' allow of, small provision for sickhess: 
' or 'any other casu^tyv-,,' ■'facilities for doing .,'^his 
,are to be fQuad everywhere in the shape of Sa^yihgs 
,,.;0anks, tod ;the- mistress shoiiia„ encourage, her 
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It has been remarked that, wbfle ladies are so fre- 
quently changing their servants, gentlemen rarely 
do so. In a household deimved of feip.ale super- 
intendence, the same servant, or set of servants, 
will in aU likelihood remain until the establish- 
ment is broken up by death or othenvise, and the 
valet may be almost called a fixture at th*e hall 
The reason assigned is, that such servants dp „not 
come into such frequent contact with their em- 
ployer as they do when ladies are at the head of 
the household. If this be the leason, it affords a 
hint to mistresses to blend dignity with kindness 
in their intercourse with their domestics, and 
never to lose sight of their proper place in the 
social circle. Kindness can never be misplaced, ^ 
though it he unappreciated, as the mistress will 
often find it to be; but . familiarity can only be 
productive of evil. As in a well-ordered hpuse 
there m a place for every thing, and eveiy thing 
is beat in its place, so is there a place for every, 
person, and it is the wisdom of each to abide in 
that place. The position of the mistress is to rule, ' 
that of the servant to obey. Let her not thbn for 
a moment descend from her position, and it is not 
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likely tliat tke servant will seek to occupy it. Tke 
intelligent and sensible servant knows lier own 
place, and^will be satisfied with it. It is only the 
senseless and ignorant one, %rfio esteems herself on 
a level with her mistress, and who imagines that 
disrespectful behaviour adds to her dignity. Of 
coursed we do not speak of moral excellence ; that 
may be incomparably greater in a servant than in 
her mistress; but if so, she will best evince it 
by being contented with the position in wMcli 
Providence has placed her, and willing to render 
that respect and submission to her superior in 
station which reason and Scripture dictate. 

Bifferent reasons, however, have been, given for 
the frequent changes among servants; among 
others, the proverbial ficHeness of the female sex 
has not '.been forgotten.- , Oertaia- it is that, when 
men-servants form m engagement, t|ey generally' 
look upoii.it as permanent ' Anynhange^ is in- 
jurious to their position nnd future prospects, and 
even to ‘.thdr eharaoten The- female; servant, on' 
the contrary, looks upon, her engagement' as merely 
teinpomxy.; At furthast,dt'must'termkate on Im 
'ip^iage;' mreiy inheed ^ does it last, even until' 
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tlieii. Tlie extraordinaty .desire preyaleiit among 
tliis class for frequent changes, is doubtless one 
great cause of many of the evils wM(^ we ha;ve 
noticed It tends materially to weaken the hond 
between mistress and servant, nnd to stem." ‘the 
tide., of kindly' sympathy '^ich '' should subsist 
between them This state of things has reached 
such a crisis. in some parts of America, 'that,, a- 
or *^help/^ aS' she must 'be called, will- not 
engage for more than a week. If she be in want' 
of a new bonnet or a new dress, she will enter 
on a situation, remain -till the sum required is 
realised, and then take her departure; ,and in 
■ every' case'her Wages must be .paid weekly, so that' 
she may be in a position to leave when she 'pleases,' 
To this condition of things., we are, it is to be 
feared, fast verging. And a 'thousand pities it is 
'that it should 'be so, . As the rolling stone 
gathers no moss/' so the servant, who: is eoiitinmlly 
moving' from one place to.anothe#has little chance 
of adding to her stores, either "o£' money or of, 
Mends. How different 'she who' has spent along 
course ' of years in one' family I In addilionlo her 
savings, which may.be eonsidembie;she''gaiiiB the 
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friendship and esteem ’ nf master and mistress^ 
children and fellow-servants — friendship which in 
many cases terminates only with life. We conld 
point to a case where, after a service of thirty 
years, the servant gained so fully the respect of 
her emi)loyers, that she was placed among the 
number of their friends; visited as such, not in 
the kitchen, but in the parlour, and as an hon- 
oured guest was entertained at the family table, 
Nor is the advantage of a long term of servi.ce all 

c ■ 

on the side of the servant ; the mistress, in many 
ways, profits equally by it. She is tlierehy saved 
the trouble of teacMng each new comer her own 
plan of conducting household affairs, and escapes 
also the untold annoyances consequent on frequent 
changes. And then how pleasant to have the 
services of one who by long use has attained to all 
the excellence that can reasonably be expected, 
and who _ is in a poBitiqn to know the tastes of 'her 
, mistress, ' mi. ^ to’^anticipate ^ hex wishes' ! ' And how , 
/delightful to see from, year to year the saihe, 
^individu&.in the/ household, ahd to feel assured' 
that landless _ and affection have not ’been, lost 
upon' ' them. ! ’ ■ How cKfferent ftom ' 'the , feelings , 
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'witli wlaicli one' regards the selfish and cliaiigefiil 
servant whom no Idndness can' attach, and who 
will leave without regret at the call qf fancy or 
caj^rice ! Such conduct has a tendency to diy up 
the foimtain of sympathy mtli$'‘xxustmss^$ hosom' 
It ■ ought not, however, to do so, 'for it is always 
pleasant to look hack on kindnesses done, and aiiy 
'excess on this score 'it is impossible to regret,. 
• Kindness is' never lost to the giver, though it may: 
be to idle receiver. And to see the same faces 
year after year at the house and the homevstead, 
speaks well for ah parties, and: carries with it an 
air of respectability. That such may be more 
freciuently seen is much to be desired, conducive' 
as it is to 'the comfort and - credit both of mistress 
and servant ■■ ' - 
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THE SPECmO DOTIES OF SERVANTS. 


Duties of tlie General Servant—To Kise Early — T6 attend to the 
Kitchen Fire — Daily Cleaning of the Sitting-room — Occa- 
siotial and Periodical Cleanings — Stair — Lobbies — Arranging 
the Breakfast n?able— Preparing Family Breakfast— Bed- 
rooms — Washing Breakfast things — ^Preparation of Dinner- 
Waiting at Table — ^Washing of Dinner-dishes — ^Tea— Prepara- 
tion for Miming — Supper — ^Wasbing-day — Division of Work- 
Duties of Plain Cook — Duties of Plouse-maid — Importance of 
Kegularity. 


TT does not enter into our plRn to specify the 
duties belonging to the respective offices of 
butler, housekeeper, footman, and the numerous 
other departments in a lai^e establishment of 
servants; these dsan be learhed ffiom other (quarters. 
It -will be sufficient fox . our purpose to state only 
vfhat is expected ffiom the general servant, the 
plain cook, and tbe house>maid. The duties of the 
mtese-maidj as they mayeasily be :^th.er0d from 
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the earKer portions of this work, may here he 
passed over. Any detail which we may have 
omitted can easily be supplied by th^ mistress 
herself. 

To begin with the general servant. Wliile ea,rly 
rising is necessary for most servants, to the maid- 
of-all-work it is indispensable. If she ❖ould 
prosper in any degree she mnst rise ear^, and 
however pressing may be the morning’s work, she 
will find it no hindrance, ere she commences it, to 
dress herself with that neatness £nd tidiness which 
self-mspect demands. Her first care wilt be to 
attend to her kitchen-fire. If kept i»‘ aH night, 
as is the practice in many housed she will break 
up the coal, called in Scotland a gathering-coal, 
sweep the hearth, and place the kettle on the fee, 

, so as to be ready when the breakfast-hour arrives. 
Hext, her attention must be given to the family 
sitting-room. She will first rake out the ashes, 
making as little dust as possible, and then sweep 
the grate" and hearth very oleam ' She will- theh, : 
brush up the grate arid fender with Macklwi, if 
of castriron; if of fine steel, •' she may first , rrib; ■ 
them with oil, then with' very flae/siri^ powder 
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till clear and briglit, and tlien polish up with 
chamois leather. Or she may get from the iron- 
monger a^aste for the purpose, to he put on wdth 
a piece of wetted rag, rubbed and polished as 
above. Having thus prepared the grate, the fire- 
irons also being cleaned, she may now Eght the 
fire. * This may be done by means of paper, dry 
sticks lightly laid across each other, with a few 
small pieces of coal on the top; a lighted match 
may then he applied, hut live coal must on no 
account be carried through a house. The marble 
should then he washed with soap and water, and 
rubbed dry- and bright. "WTien the insides of the 
fire-place are of tiles, as is now fasMonahle, merely 
rubbing them with a wet cloth, and then drjdng 
them, will he sufficient. The fire-place being 
finished, the brass locks may now be brightened 
up. Nothing «»ix he better for this than the 
polishing-paste sold by all grocers. A large piece 
of jiastebpard, with a hole large enough to slip over 
the lock, wiE be found useful in keeping the paint 
from being soEed with Ihe paste. Care must be 
' taken to put thehEean .side of the hoard next the 
*' j^pt. lAcguered iods require only to be dusted ; 
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damp spoils tliem. The servant may then brush 
the window-curtains, and sweep behind the shut- 
ters. The carpet may then he swept with a carpet- 

0 

brusli or whisk. The latter:^ being apt to wear the 
caq}et, should he used only once a weelt , The 
dust must not he left in corners^, but /atv once 
removed with the dust-pan, ■ The windows should, 
then he opened, and the dust allowed to fall 
After this, the wainscot may be rubbed with 
a cluster, not forgetting the skiiiing-board. The 
windows may also be dusted* The duster, or 
broom, must not be applied to pictures or gilded 
frames. The dust may he Temoved by^ means of a 
feather bmsl}, or Mown off with a pair of beffows. 
Minors may be rubbed daily with chamois leather ; 
fly spots removed with a _rag, wetted in spirits^ 
then dusted with powder - Hue, ’aad rubbed up 
with soft dusters and wash-leather. ■ The chata 
and the re^t., of the furniture may then he dusted, 
and everything put in its proper place. Several 
'of^these items imay, be. omitted in the'dafly pleap-: 
iiig,, such as the-i?ashiiig of the marble, brushing the 
curtains, etc. ; hut ■ oxide a Week,, atiea^t, it wiil ^ 
necessary to proceed as directed OceMioa^Uy it 
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will be Bec'essaiy to clean even xnote tliorougHy- — 
to 'take np carpets, wasb floors and paint, dust and 
clean paper-liangings, and brighten up the fur^ 
niture. is the custom in Scotland to have 
these periodical cleanings twice a year. This suits 
well, as, in the case of a change of servants, the 
new one finds every thing in order. But to return 
to the daily duties of the general servant. Having 
finished the sitting-room, she may sweep and dust 
the stairs and inner lobbies, reserving the outer 
one, the door-step,‘n,nd the bell, till after breakfast. 
After laying the breakfast-cloth neatly, and placing 
on it everything likely to he reciuired during the 
process of the meal, she may retire to the Mtchen, 
and, if according to the rule of the house, she may 
now take her own hres^fast. This will, in general, 
be found the most convenient time to do so. She 
may then prepare the family breakfast, change her 
wotking-apron and cap, and make herself some- 
what tidy, to appear vyhen the family assembles 
for the motning meat Having placed breakfast 
on the table, she mar go to the bed-rooms, open 
ewh wdndow, tmePT®f order to air 

and Wily remdye the slops. In brder to 
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give time for the beds to be aired and sweetened, 
she may again return to the kitchen, make up her 
fire, and see that all is tidy for her mistress when 
she comes to give her orders for the day. She 
may then, breakfast being over, clear the table, 
taking care to fold the table-cloth smoothly, so 
that it may be produced again without any ugly 
folds. A few minutes will suffice to remove the 
crumbs from the carpet, malce up the fire, if in 
winter, and tidy the room. Hie outer lobby, the 
door-step, and hell, may then bff attended to, after' 
wMch the tea-things may be washed, or the bed- 
rooms and other apartments finished. If the 
latter, proceed as follows; — The bed-clothes must 
he taken off singly, and laid on two chairs, so as 
not to touch the ground The feather-beds, bol- 
sters, and pillows must be well shaken every day, 
and the mattresses turned at least eveiy week. 
The curtains and vallances must be brushed with 
a whisk kept* fijr the purpose, and care must be* 
token to remove dust fm®; under and behind the,' 
beds. , The room' ,may then 'be. swept and toted - 
as directed above, and, finally, the ewers:and carafes , 
replenished with clean water. The . pericdifeal 
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cleanings of the bed-xooms and other apartments 
may he conducted in the same manner as the 
sitting-room. 

In washing the hreahfast-things, care must he 
taken to have the dish-tub' clean and free from 
grease, the water sufficiently warm, and the towels 
soft and clean. Greasy plates should he put 
through two waters. The knives should be wiped 
clean, and put aside till the hour for cleaning 
them arrives ; they will, however, be done in half 
the time, and wiSi half the labour, if finished at 
once. The handles must not be put into hot 
water, as it tends to loosen them. 

The preparation of dinner wiE now occupy the 
servant’s attention. She must look well to the state 
of her larder, and daily examine the provisions 
therein contained. A single day will suffice to 
produce maggots, which, if not removed, will taint 
the meat, making it both unpleasant and unwhole- > 
some* ',;She;wm see, that, nothi^^ goes to waste, 
but .that all is, used- up in due season. After 
arranging every Ijhing for dinner, as ordered hy the 
■ mistress, shkea®' brush up her kitchen ^ate, wash 
her 'floor if necessary,, scrub her table^AB-d .ina^e, 
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all right for the day. Her. dirtiest work heitig 
over, slie may now dress herself, and thus he in 
readiness to answer the hell, either foj her mis^ 
tress or for visitors, as* the ease may be. RohaMy 
by this time the lunch-tray may be required in 
tlie parlour, -or, should there he .'any Kttle hhildrea^ ' 
the family, the servant,. may take them^ ^otit . ; 
for an hour or two, the . mistress in, this case 
having an eye to the cooking 'department in her, . 
absence. ' ' 

Dinner , being ready, it will be*the namnt*s ditty 
to see that the dinner-cloth is laid neatly and in ^ 
time. To each person she will place a Jknife, fork^, 
spoon, and napkin ; a tumbler, a wiiie glass, 'and a 
chair., 'When there is soup,, a .'soup-plate slioiild 
be placed upon the flat plate. If , there , is a 
pudding, a dessert-spoon must 'also be plac'ed to 
each. The servant 'must be ready, when dimer is 
served, to hand 'every plate* 'in turn 'as required. \ 

. To avoid delay glia mhst have' an extra plate. In ■ '* 
handing bread, water, dr wine, she 'must present it' /' , 

, with the left hand, and on the left side of the ipdi*: 

' vidiml^ .served.' ' She must not 'put her Imhd, bfefere ’ 

any one, or roach .across the table. • ' Whateyer is , 

r" 
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presented to any one must be on a waiter, Wliile 
activity is necessary for a. good waiter, q^uietness 
is also essential. A noisy, bustling manner of 
waiting is very disagreeable.. Between tbe courses, 
tbe crumbs must be removed into a clean plate 
by means of a brush. Wlren dinner is over, and 
every thing removed, the table-cloth must, as in 
the morning, be carefully folded, so as to leave no 
rumples. 

The dinner dishes being quickly washed in hot, 
clean water, the 'knives wiped and cleaned, the 
dish-covers dried inside previously to being hung 
up, the sauce-pans washed, and every thing tidied 
up, the servant may expect a little leisure before 
time anives for taking in tea. Then the bed- 
rooms may again be visited, the beds turned, made 
down, and the basins emptied. The walking- 
hoots may then bo collected, cleaned, and taken to 
their respective . places ; and -^en the kettle is 
hUed with' clean wateri to-be ready fox breakfast,, 
qnd' paper, sticks, and small coals placed near thd 
fire to he ifi readiness for the morning, her day’s 
"wofk', may be-. said to'he finished. . Sup^r is , how, 

hut seldom required, but -should it be ’w^.ahfed. 
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slie can take in the tray previous to xetiiiBg ' 
to rest* ■ ■ , 

In waslung-day Biuch maBagemeat is necessary. 
The mistress will do well to arrange matters^ so 
that there will' be little cooking required on that 
day- . The servant will, -on the previous evening, 
see that every thing likely to he required in the, ■ 
washdiouse and laundry is at hand and in^ good 
;,order~such as the washing and rinsing tubs, tlie , ' 
clothes-baskets, ropes, pins, props, etc. ' • She' will' 
see that the boiling-copper is free from verdigris. 
The irons, too, she will attend to, for if rusted they 
will be unfit for use. The ironiiig-ljjaiiket she 
will not forget, and every thing likely to produce 
iron moulds ;she will _ carefully 'remove from the 
laundry. She will then separate the clothes to be 
washed, putting the white things into a tub. ' Those ■ 
that are most soiled she will place in the bottom, , 
and the finest and 'cleanest on, the. top. • Things' 

' that' are. very .dirty should ,be put into -a separate 
^ tub. ■, 'Eitchen towels,, and '-■also, ■those used, for 
chiim’ and'’ crystal, should alwsiys be 'Washed by 
.ihemselvea ’ A little soda m waahmg*powder: my 
then be put into' a jug, and dissolved., in- boiling 
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water, poxired into a pitclier of tepid water, in 
wHeh some boiled soap bas been mixed, and the 
w’bole poured over tbe clothes in sufficient q^uantity 
to wet tbmn. This will be found greatly to lessen 
the labour of washing. The wringing-machine 
will be found a great assistance. The succeeding 
processes of bleaching, drying, mangling, ironing, 
and airing, need not here be enlarged on. 

The maid-of-all-work, with the duties above 
detailed, is at once cook, house-maid, table-maid, 
and laundry-maid. Where, however, there are 
more servants than one, these offices are divided 
The cook usually takes the office of laundry-maid 
in addition to her own, while the offices of house- 
maid and table-maid are united in one person. 
The division of work depends on the arrangement 
made by the mistress, but the following is that , 
usually agreed on :~y.; 

The CQok is expwted, in addition to the charge 
of the kitchen-sctdleiy, wash-house, cooMng, etc., 
to db out the dining-room, lower lobbies, doorstep, 
and bell. She takes charge of the w^hing, and 
in general is re^onsMe for the doing , up of tlie 
clothe^ The clean^ of thf table-knives belongs 
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to liei'j, also tlie^ brusliing ot her master’s 'boots, 
sometimes also those of her taistress* The bright- 
eriiiig ixp of the dish-covers, tins, in sitort of all 
the kitchen furniture, devolves on her. When the 
feinily; is large, she sometimes takes a bed-room in ■ 
addition, sometimes even she, is maicl-of-all-^ork, ^ 
while the second servant is entirely occupied with' 
the chiMrem 

The duty of the house-maid, where there tim 
only two servants, is to take charge of the draw- 
ing-room, parlour, and bed-rooins; also of the stains, 
upper lobbies, sometimes of the under also, with 
the exception of the’, outer, one, 'whipfi, with the 
doorstep, ^ is always the. work .of the cook. She' 
attends, to the laying .of the cloth and setting .the 
table for every meal, and also vvaits at tabla She 
lias chai?ge of the breakfest-kmves, china, crystal, 
and silver; and is expected to ,i:Bnder mj personal' 
service the ladies of the 'house may require. . She 
';ShouM rise, 'do. out the, parlour or' drawing-room;, 
of both/ before the 'family are - up:; also the stairs 
and lobbies. ' ''Wlien^her household 'Work is' dope,-' 
'she is 'expected 'to dress, .;aud_ sit down to her 
' needlework, 'and hold* herself in readiness to answ^et 
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bells, etc. Sliould there be children, she may be 
expected to take charge of them for the remainder 
of the dfTy. She assists the cook -with the wash- 
ing ; in some eases, also, she does np the shirts 
generally the ladies’ laces and collars. It is also 
her 4nty to make any repairs that may be neces- 
sary before giving in the things to their respective 
owners. 

We may here remark that, although the con- 
stant cleaning oi^ a house may seem to involve 
much labour, yet in the end it will be found an 
easier plan than doing it only occasionally; for 
the same labour which is bestowed on bringing a 
neglected bouse into , tolerable order, will, if re- 
gularly given, keep it in a condition of scrupulous 
cleanliness — a condition, which, while it reflects 
credit on the servanK at the same time promotes 
the comfort and eheerftdness of the entire house- 
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THE LEGAL KELATIOHS BETWEEN MISTIfflSS AND : ^ , 

' ■ SEltWT. • ' 

to. fto » is 

—Eeiialties o£ DisoLedienoe— Dismi^'--lof '•_ ^ = 

_Inties of Mislross-Wages-Sicknoss-Givmg %ar«nfe- 

(yivilig fin Ohjiractcr. 

* 

CITBlOTiy speaking, we- oiigiit to, say Mdslu ^ 

8 .„a aew..t,” to, the WyotthetaB. ^^ . 

only tke agent for her hnshand, he is m leali y ^ - 
“ o„* p..-: 

tress is virtually the .principal in ^ 
making the necessaiy inclines, and enteimg xfoo 

the engagement--the8eryaBt,inmost caBes fook- 

ing to iier to implement the hargain-vre shatt con- 
tinue as heretofore to make use of our ac^us , mi 

terms, mistress ■and servant. ^ ' , . . . 

' ' The first thing that demands our , atfonli. . 
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the manner in which this relation is created. It 
is almost unnecessary to state that persons under 
age, that is, hoys under fourteen and girls under 
twelve, cannot enter into it without the consent 
of their guardians* Above this age they may form 
the contract of which we now treat, either verbally 
or by ^writing. The former is the mode generally 
adopted in the hiring of domestic servants, and it 
is sufficient for all practical purposes. But if the 
engagement be meant to last more than a year, it 
must be reduced to writing. Should either party 
refuse to fulfil the agreement, the burden of prov« 
ing -it rests ^on the party who seeks to enforce it 
This is done by the testimony of witnesses, or the 
'oath of the party .refusing. In verbal hiring it 
"" is customary to give' arles/* which the servant 
usually imagines, necessary to complete the en- 
gagement , This is, however, a mistake.^ Aries ' 
are ip no case- essential. Their only value in law 
is to' 'aid in proving *a disputed ^transaction. ,If 
the, _ servant has .entered into an 'agreement of 
'which sh^' repents/ ihe returning of the/faries** 

‘ tehe; esteema. an .e#y way. of getting free froin, it 
. also- te a mistake* , Her obligation- remams 
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tl,6 even aougl to “rfee" be »t»n.ed ' 
full forty days from the term. 

With regard to the duration of the service, m 
the absence of any express stipulation, “ household 
or domestic servants in town or country are un- 
derstood to be hired for months only, from the 
next succeeding termof Whitsunday (16th M^y), 
or of Martimuas ( 11 th Novemher); and this un- 
derstanding wffl tahe place even altlwugh the 
wages may have been rated at^so muchi. yem.^ 
“But in some places, tlnrough* usage, the terms 
mi“ht be regulated by the old style, which makes 
Whitsuuday on the 26th of May. aud.Martiumas 

on the 22d of November.” : ■ 

“If the hiring and entry to the service e 

betvreen terms, the exrgagement will be mrdersto^^ 

^ to continue only till the next- term of 
or Marthrmasl hut if such entry he fortj 

days of ' the term, the -engagement .wilh Bren ^ 

. 'understood to .be binding to.tbe second Whitsun- , 
■ ‘day or Maitittmas thereafter.” “ Mont x y nmg 
of domestic servmrts being now 
'gumption of six months-'-hervice is more 

done away with by ptoolto the contrary. , . ; 
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Tlie Mring being settled, tbe servant is expected 
to enter on her situation at the specified time, to 
continue Jn it till the conclusion of the engage- 
ment, and not to leave it in the interval without 
permission. She must discharge the duties which 
she engaged to perform, .and in order to do so she 
must 'bring to the wort a fair amount of know- 
ledge, skffl, and ability. She must conform to the 
rules of the house as to hours for meals, for rest, 
and for recreation. She must render unquestion- 
ing obedience to" every reasonable command; to 
ins ist on a reason is. reckoned equivalent to 
disobedienee. She must behave in a respectful 
manner, avoiding every thing like rudeness and 
insolence. Not only in her master’s house, but 
out of it, must she conduct herself with decency 
and propriety. It is incumbent on her to be care- 
ful of her mistress’s property; wilful negligence 
being a breach of her engagement For accidental 
breakages, however, she cannot be held Hahle. 
Not only must she be scrupulously honest herself, 
but the diAonesty of her fellow-servants sb© jqust 
on no account conceal. If she do .so,, her own 

faithfulness may. ’i^hteously. be suspected.'., 
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If ae semnt M to isrfoim these oondito^ 

ae subieetehe«..lt to oertein 

We. eie >»'» ’>“ *' “irfato* 

mrily dismissed, forfeit her wages, ph* imd & . 

r„d Lder hemelf liehle in 

manner, drunkenness, ihtotorality, . to e^ ^ 

and inriento are 

therein sometimes evea to wages durmg 

or part ther , ^ cbntract-^oard-wages 

tlie wbole period of the _ 

is irl l»?npon as any «nng but heino« yet 

,. Z. is no offem» which the court, of 

uniform to " 

Af dismissal as insolence, weie m, not, o , 

■ i,'f-rrAon master and servant ■mnst'.lK' 

tinction IJetween “ ; ^_nalcli«' 

■ either, lost, or presewed.hy acts ot p^ . . „ 

■ ^ fement wHoli modem law: dpesnot pe^rt. ^ 




the mistress wffl do weU to ke^p within the limits 
of her power in this respect. She will conscien- 
tiously employ her servant in the kind of work 
for which she was engaged, and not impose on ei 
any thing of a lower or degrading clmracter, op 
she is not honnd to act in a capacity infenor : to . 
tliat for which she was hired. Circumstances rmt. 
indeed occur in which work may be demanded 
i heyond the precise Kne of agreement, and which 

: the servant would he hound to do. During the 

i temporanr iUness or absence of a fellow-servant, 

? for instance, she Would not be legally justifie rh 

' refusing to render assistance, or evpn to perform 
I . her duties. The mistress must take care, hpw- 

' ' ever, that these deviations, he ' neither great nor 

’ often repeated, especially that they involve no 

;• ' danger to the seivant, else- the- law might inter- 
' ' fere to protect her. , 

Although the mistress may dismiss her. servant 

' , for any of the offences mentioned above, yet she 

' . will scm-eely he^ jnstified in doing, so upon the„ tofc 

■ h ' . offence, unless it he of a vepy aggravated character, 

:':r ' . Itisaxpected,thatshe.^trytbeeffectof,admcfo^^^^ 

f-' ; -before' proceeain£to_^tr6mities. Tor hasty 
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answer or trivial act of disobedience sbe may not 
dismiss lier servant, still less if these olfences he 
followed by a Ml apology* 

The mistress may at any time, and without 
assigning any reason, dismiss her servant, on the 
payment of wages and board-wages for the time of 
the contract. 

Shoiild the servant be incapacitated by sickness, 
the agreement is not thereby laid aside. On the 
contrary, the servant is entitled to wages and 
board-rvages dnri.Rg the time of her illness, if it 
be of modereite duration. If the illness be long- 
continued, a reduction from the wages may be 
allowed Should she remain in the house, of 
course board-wages will not be required. 

If the mistress do not desire the services of her 
servant beyond the time contracted for, she must 
give her warning fox*ty days before the ensuing 
term There is no particular mode of doing this ; 
'■but whether,' done directly, or indirectly, verhaUy 
or by writing, it should 'be sufficiently plain .■to. 
certify the- servant that.h.er services are no longer 
^required, so that -ehe may be in a pqsitionbo look' 
, out, for mnploymeat' elsewhere If the 'mistress 
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fail to do this, her sileaee mil he^ taken as a tacit 
consout to a renewal of the engagement, and si 
mil be liable in wages and ^ 

ensuing term. The servant, too. 
chanee must in like manner give nokce o 

L J«c«, « sh. will ^ 

WheB ad dW««‘ ■“ S“ 

BOtice, or sometiBKB OT®* 

ae custom ot the place, will i* s"® _ 

Hotoccr loBg aud taiafuUy the oe™»‘ “V 

1 +!-,» mistress on her leaving is not 
have served, the mihiress 

Ti 1 a tn tpstifv to her skill and uprig, 
legally hound “ ^o^-^tless consider 

BeSB , This, however, she wffl „ 

herself morally hound to d . ^ ^ 

crood servant the task is .easy, but with on 

^Bt stBBtp it IS otherwise. IB e^^* ^ 

charaete, giveB sheuM he 

preiudicial than circumstances rendei ^ > 

Aeis 0l petty dishemesty 

tostohraBdthe^taod"; “2,“ 

allowed needlesslyand. unsolmited to^ 

■ If, she do, malice may be mtoed, ^ 

,ta i he mBdereaHBhle.te he sBedtedmuages. 
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An honest desire to discharge her duty should 
actuate her in giving a- character. Much latitude 
is allowed m doing tliis. It is understood to he a 
confidential communication, -which should not ho 
disclosed. When any thing prejudicial must be 
stated, the safe plan is to mention the oiFence 
witho-at giving it a name which might convey an 
erroneous impression as to its magnitude. If the 
character given be false, of course there is room 
for an action, whether it have been solicited or 
unsolicited. • 

“There is reason to fear that, partly from 
thoughtless _^ood nature, and partly from a selfish • 
desire to get rid of a bad servant without the 
annoyance ol a dispute, false characters are given 
in favour of servants very much more freq[uently 
than to their prejudice. It is desirable that mas- 
ters and mistresses ^should keep in mind that they 
may render themselves liable in reparation of any 
damage which can be shown to be the direct 
result of thus perpetrating on . a stranger a wrong ' 
which is manifestly within the reach of commofi 
law.” ' ' - ' ' ' 
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With Orie-'iial Tlhistratioiis by Gouiir.AY Stkkij,, K.S.A. : S.ur, HouG-u, 
A.ii.S.A.: .loiix MAVjiiirrKa ; li II i'.i.PALVN, IbB.A.; Cl-Uik 
STAN' roN. A.lwB.A, ; J. Lawsox, aisd oilier eiuiiieiit Anlssts. 

m 

>v:i!iy .! coii.'cticn of iirt and ]i!c-rnry jzxttb’.d t.ile. h, 

all in a 1 , llmt we htwe i^een this season 1 1 ! mint fed I'iiues, 

^ If U la.‘ tTiie tliiit Scot cli nuoi nover feil in ■jird'crrhiu' fho vr<-U“n-e iirnl il’.e. vr-rks 
<.r theiro'.vj! conotryiiiei'! above lho.se of ail the i\'^r u‘i iiiaiiknni, a very 
bosjk, pnryiislied Lv Vir. yinnno of l>k!bi!,ura'n, ^.■ih hove si r.ooNi hi'h dih 

year, “ ?bj..cs jird 1 loUy,” 0.=^ it- is caJIcci, is prinred by Seotclrnien, noui.d hy SeoJv-li- 
11)1*11, pidalisSied by :i Scotcliir.oii, and the artists inid eirrrav.n.s are a.l Scot vh an*',!. 

It is an noni'ereiidinahook :is europjvcd Mith some t> 4 ' its riviiis. Intf rliesi its uiudesty 
is c;i.Tk‘d Alia its price; and it is really haadsfnne, and well priatuil too/'— i-W/ 


Uniform vvilh the almvo, price 7.s. fj.l, 

PEN AND EENCILPICTURES FROM THE POETS. 

A Berio# of Forty beautiful Illustrations on Woosl, vritli d«'Si*n’|>iiv6 
sdecrions from tin? Writing's of tlie Poeh-. eleti-amly primed 'uitiiia 
red Uii0.s, on buperfme ptiper. 


ITniforni with the above, prif.ie 7s. Od., 

GEMS OF LITERATURE; 

E-LEGANT, BAKE, AND S0GGEST1VE. 

A Collection of the most nplnblo beauties of the Fnylisli Lanyuryc, 
appro]nTu!i‘ly illubtrnted with upwards of ouc Imndiv.j uriy’.mu 
eiip:n! viup.y, drarwn expressly fw/tJus work. .Insimiful'y prinied 
wlillin^^ed lihe#, dn'supprimo'>|>apej> ^ 

As jnvtty a, VGbi’me ns noett'evcTTiesdeaiiionir Hie .clflsmidyr a C I nisi me? tree, 
or |j;vpet..JL fair 'lady wli:ii'’goiid >yi&he!j.;on UTc npenjnji' lumiiiug of ibu new card— 

; ' < - .-T '-T ' 

'ilu- art Isis In th1s'hbhk",'ai% nb#. to «-l ' 'They seem to he all Scots-limsvn, and hot 
one of fhtan ln\f exlubhsiiiark^rphWeii.. A'hfi wnoduiiiu-rs nreulsfuilLScntciimciis 
hu i« she primer, so is thci-i’HjhhsJnA dThe voinme' h a liupily i'l’ulirjiltJf. wm bi 
Scorch t».sfy,'.a\|titK:'-feiTln’^h'anil4ilb%Ah5k by euny Ooily cuii{:y.rhe(I in its > 
pmiiwtuwd-^Sufm^ij^p-MmpEi A A. , y ’ .i 

‘F«i‘ really PtT mid f-TntHlddettiresfrani the Poets” 

anfl, 'Mlems of idteiait-m’^^Thay 4^,4' Well mpn^ They are Inxuridiiitin fclie , 

n, find 111 tin* miner.’'—* jlfwiiwn/ 


trj |]. pmnio. ’ 3 

Tcii Volirmos, large Oro^.VB Svoj ebtli, price I!?., 

A IIASBSOME LIBEAEY EBITIUK ' 

OF 

THE HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 

fiKni Tim Accrsshxs of ALrAAEo:-:?. iir, To,Tiii: vksoh. 

By PATRICK FRASER.TYTLER, F.;\A;. 



Also. Poiu* VoiBiucH, CroWB 6vo, dofh, r>rlca 18 a, 
'■ TKE PEOPLE'S RIRTREr 


OF i 

I'YTLEE'S HISTOEY SCOYLANB. | 


‘Tiv.:- iiKiSi'. biliHaiit h;;^^ of SeoOsuul h 'i:i havir.f foirAa a - J 

wliosp Nomiil jutE'W'Ji- Is .a-.'tOBiuanlcd by a j 

,W(i ieu'AiXi) to prbciicfe t!iut llusi brnA vOU-'SiMiin ueeuiuy. and long rijTi'.s':!, 'ihn ) 

;iriiud,u'd of /diiAViii”. ' - ^ ^ 

‘A» awninne, wcdlchir.tc:i History; crjin'in;;' (lErocr.dloii, ri> **' 

Ksarei^ jud^rucnil; arid lkF.)rh‘--;}b’<— ' ’ ’ 1 

‘Tiie tenor of iiieyrork in seinjotl refieeds Hie Iiig'iiest lionouv ok !do 'iB'-r'' | 

ir-leuti’j and i5,tlu:4ig.*~Ad'; nv/fe/- SaHL i 

‘d1in wnAi oiO* eonrjileic'ltdeiory <jf 'iSf’.jsiundtnB 1>r;Cn kWi? felt; imr\ IVon. tlnv, | 

i-’pi’t’ln'K'n airrl! A\r vylturft m j:ovb3 of arahur''^ laL’nift aob fan.'H’iry i 

fur iho uisJi J)C l:uH aude/iakca, it may bd rsuaumibly biuTrcrl Omf t'./ i 

will l>c vtMT iiHy dA^ienittion^ <jf ibu bfdUas nru eimitb.--, inii. tliii ef | 

j 'I’ia* iOunls ur^Orefaselv^fe of tin; mogi' roihuntic liin A and aro »un.«.tK*fi in s 

j a vtyy idik’invaiqtRUidd ' , ' I 


R* Tlid tfiSTORr of nrry j 

Ih? liHfl in Tbij Vfdurrmp,‘',linmJsoBvr!Y fn-tt-dr c-.ift (\Ur.i t rini ilu* 

pKoin.K'i-^ LdUion, Yolirnit-Viti T4-o^ axim. 


I’aoiiS bg 


Second Edition, impei-ial lemo, olott extra, gilt edges, pnee ob. 63., 

karl-of-th e-locket 

AND HIS THBEE WISHES. 

A Talo. By David Ssimi- 

•TO «iat f 

jinl been imlvntnvn iOJ &omL tune rsterii-v iyc-ubv, utul eviitof !be entt of 
Alexiincler, iilLi/willbe the ddigbt of ail boys^ and the 

song; is the first substantive tvork 



England.'»-it«t7, 

Mmm, ,v „ 

Oiwn 4to, clotli extra, gilt edges, price 6s., 

the national melodist. 

Two Hdndked Standaed Songs, with Svid’honiks and Aocom- 

ILVXIMENTS FOK tub PlANOFOIlTE. 

Edited by J, G. Kieser. 

Eon^y 4to, clotli extra, gilt edges, price Ss, Cd., 

THE SCOTTISH MELODIST. 

- Eoetv-Etgbt Scowistt Songs B^lads, wrr.i Symphonies and 

AcCOMFAt?BffiXTS FOB THE riAXOFORTli. 

Edited by J. C. Eiesee. 

„S: “S 

Editor %vi]l saindeiiUy testily, are adraiiADlc. xm.y 
and suiiablo presentation volumes, 

Demy 8iro, cl'otb, price lOs. 6(i, 

dAMlESON’S 

8 0 0 T T 1 s H, dictionary. 

Abridged' from «.0 DicUon^ ao# Siippleweat (in 4 ^ 

"oSo™«. ''■Anan(toolyHew®aition,Bivisedana^E^ 

, ' 7f3om DoNG«tiiE,:.A.m DLD., formerly Leotoer m Kings Col- 



§cbIi !3 pitMisIcb’ Iig SKtlllmn: p. 


NIMMO'S 

LIBRARY EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS, 


Wl^LX. AI>Ai»XED FOR 


THB COMPLETE POETICAL ANI) THOSE WOliKS OF 

ROBERT B U R N,S. 

WITH LIFE, AND VARIORUM NOTES. 


THE MISCELIAISEOU.S W.OBKS OP 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


■p.riies m Classes anb- Srijo-oli?. 


Ill Dnniy Sm wills Bled Portrait riTul, Vignetto, liaTidsimioIy 
boand in clofcb, estr% in a new style, piice as. mch. 

TIPS COMPLETE WOBIvS-OE 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 

BASED os TiiR TEXT of JOHStSOH, STEEVESTS, .«» BRED : 

WilTl A . ' 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE ; 

AND A COPIOUS GLOfi'AItr. 


JOSEPHUS: 

THE WHOLE WOEKS OP PLATI'DS JOSETTIDS, 
THE JEWISH .HISTOEIAN. 

Tmnalated by WHISTON. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Translatod from, tbe: iimblo. , . ' 

' ' ■ ' ■ AH ENTIBELY. nSf., E'P I Tl 0 N. 

niustrtttai witli npwards o£ Ona Hijiidredbr^iJial lEiigwvlugs on Wood. 


! 6 |]o’ob p'b&l'tb jtrg llxllium ||* |Hmmcr. 

i 1„. — ^ ~ — --- ' 

' nmiWB POPULAR EDITION OF THE 

I WORKS OF THE POETS. ‘ 

I , ! 

I In (cap. 8 to, printed on toned paper, elegantly l^onncl in cloHi cstraj j 
irMt edges!, price 3s. Od, each; or in inoroeco antiqTie. price Gs. Gd, | 
cacli. EiiC'h Voliiine contains a Ivlemolr, and is nidi a . 

: i'ortrnit of tlie Antlior, engraved on Steel, a.ni] irLiinorous fall-page | 

i .Ulastratioiia on' Wood, froni designs by endnent Arlnsts. | 

I LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. I 
i 'i 

|. SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. i 

; . t 

i BYROH’S POETICAL WORKS. ' | 

I MOORE’s" POETICAL WORKS. 

I ■ ' ^ . i 

j WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS, j 

i, GOWPER’S POETICAL WORKS. . i 

! ' 

j' MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS. | ' 

THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS.. i 

BEATTIE AND GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL I 
WORKS. I 

POPE’S POETICAL WORKS. I 

■ ■ t ’ 

BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. | 

! ^ . ' ' i - 

■ . ,, THE' CASQUET OF GEMS. . j ' 

A Volume qf.^Qicfe.Selecrflojifi from the. Works of tlie Poets. 

THE BOOK OP’ Th^ POETRY. 

*. '»V' r . s T,e . 'eOi^!r,%;rs5'H ' AND ' ENGLISH. 



|i pimiio. 


iO’8 POPULAR EDiTlON OF THE 
OF THE POETS- coMiiinecL 


THE COMPLETE WORKS* OF 

SHAKESPEARE. ;a: 

Wmi 

liJOGEArillCAL SKETCH BST COWDEK CLAIIKK ;|f 

Two I'clumos. I'n'icc* fkl. eacli, ^ ' : L 

THE ARABIA M .MIGHTS^ ‘ 11 
EHTERTAI MMEHTS. ■; I 

i' TVITH OKK IIUKBEEI) ILLIJSTBATIOKB O'ls WDOB-. '| 

I 'Two Tolnriicss, |ui<*c 3s, 0.1, osch, ■ ' I 

1 ' ' . • ^ 

I BUMyAI\rS PCLGRIIvrS PROGRESS AH'D | 

I HOLT ¥/AR« ' ! 

I ' 0 • I 

Ooravkte in. Osm “ . | 

; LI¥ES OF THE BRITISH POETS? /| 

; 'DIOGKAPJilKS OE THE 5.IOST E>nKENT BRlTi'SEi. rCCTTS, #! 

! . ‘I 

i ir/m smcjjmvs OF TiiJsm • j 

i , TwiTvo Tortra.ii.s ok SToel, asd T'w4’?7e.Furi-pn;;ro 1 

i THE PROSE \¥ORKS OF ROBERT BORHS. i 

j CjoiuiKSPosoKscK’Co’aiplotpj. Ekmauks o5« ScoTxrs:! Soi?:©-, 1 

! LiAteks rn (A.AUIK.D..V5 Gommo.npkacs BookK oic. etc., > . 



f«ftls'{u!i.\ iJnuuA iijdl that Utey kre uiu' HwpraKK!};» 

TiutimioiTlim te c{««|>k‘l.e.'’ — 8€i<U}mn,, _ ^ ^ , 


8 
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NIMMO’S PRESENTATION SERIES OF 
STANDARD WORKS. 


Ijq small Crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, bound in clofh extra, gilt 
edges, bevelled boards, with Portrait engraved on Steel, 
price 3s, fid. each. 


WISDOM, WiT, AND ALLEGORY. 

Selected from ‘ The Spectator.' 


BENJAMIN FRANKllN: 

A Biography. 


THE WORLD’S WAY. 

Lays of Life axd Labour, 


mAVJSLS ly AFRICA. 

The life Msx> TEAYELS of 

MUNGO PARK. 

With a Snpplm^entary Chapter, 
detailing tiio results of recent 
’JD-isoovery In Africa; ; , 


WALLACE, 

THE HERO OF SGOTLAND: 

A Biography. 

By James Batersoa. 

EPOCH MEN, 

■ AK"» THB ' IlESUhlS OF ' their: 

^ Lives., 


A BOOK OF CHARACTERS. 

SELECTEU FIIOM THE WJUTIXO.S OF 

OYEBEITRY, EABL'E, 
AE"D BUTLEB. 


MEH OF HISTORY. 

By Eminent Writers. 

CLASSICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

SELE<3TEI> VZOM 

FLUTAEOirs LIYES. 


THE OF BUSHiESS 

Considered in Bis Aspects. 
A Book foe. Touxo Mek. 


THE, HAPPY LIFE: 

Lays OF 

Love a»i> Bbothkrhoob. 


WOMEN OF HISTORY, 

By Eminent Writers* , 


i By Bamxtel HeSL 

, This elegani-'ai3[d> hslfhl Beries. of Boc*s has Um specially 
prepared for Sciiodl and Ipolleg©’ Bribes : they are, tiowover^ equally 
for General Fresentatidn. In selecting the works for 
Series, the, aim of has been to produce books of a perma- 

nent value^ Interesting inAaiiner -and instrnctlve in matter— bookb^thai 
youth will read eagerly profit, and which will l >0 found 
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NIMMO'8 HALF-CROWN REWARD BOOKS. 

Extra Foolscap 8vo, cloth elegaatj gilt edge®, lllastrate<li 
price 2®. 6d. eaoii. 


MemomMe Wars of Scotland. I 

rr I 

Pati:i€k. FiiASKii Tyilek, F.R.S.E., | 

Autluir of ‘Hhirory of Scotland,’ etc. j 


Tlie Martyr Missionary i 

IJtnrfj tit Chhtti. 

By Be'?. Oiueles P. Bush, M.A. 


My lew Home i 

; g., pnitn. 

1)? the Aiitlior ol ‘Win and 
Woa.rd etc. ^ 


Seeing tie World •, 

g Ifottittf ^aibr’siilfen 
By Charles oSloitDHOFF, 
Author of iJie ‘ Young, Man-of- 


Horae Heroines i 

t- iilfs lor CUrls. 

By T, S. ArmniE, 

Author of ^ Life’s Ciossos,* 

* Orange Blossoius/ etc. 

vi. 

Lessons from Women^s Lives. 

By Saeah J. Hale. 


NIMMO’S SUNDAY SCHOOL REWARD BOOKS. 

Foap. 8?<3, cloth extra, gilt- edge®, Illustratedj price Is. Od, each. 




■„ 

1:1 

i ! 


Bible Blessings. 

By Be?. IliuiL4KS> Newton, 
AuMio.rof "TlifiBestThingV ‘'Phe 
fc>afo Compass/ ^The Ki»g’® 
Highway,’ etc. 


One Hour a Weeks 
fdhk .l‘esS0«^ ler Bjr 
Ijonn-^. 

By the Author of * Jesus ou Earth.’ 

Ill, ' . 

. , riie Best TMiigs, 

By E«v.' Hichaeb Newton, -l 


Grace Harvey and her 
Cousins. 

By the Author ol * Douglas If a rmJ 


Lessons fifom Boss Hill| 

. and 

. ' ■ ■ Little I'amelle. 

VI. ' ' 

: Great and Good Women, s 
■ &r likb. 

. By Lydia H. Siooornky. 


lO 


|3oo!is pafrlisltir hji ©lilfiam |Ttnmta. 


NIMMO’S 

TWO SHILLING REWARD 


BOOKS. 


Foolscap 8yo, Illustrated, elegantly bound in clotb extra, boFeiled 
boards, gilt back and side, gilt edges, price 2s. each. 


Tlie Tat Eortli; 


Exploraii.ons in the Arctic 
Regions. 


By Elisha Kent Kane, M.B., 
Commander second ‘Griimell’ 
Expedition in search of 
Sir John Franklin. 


Tlie Young Men of tlie Bible i 

A Series of Papers, 
Biographical and Suggestive. 

By Eev. Joseph A. Oolliee, 


The Blade and tbe Ear s 

A Book for Young, Men. 


Moiiarclis of Ocean i 


Kan-atives of Maritime Discovery 
and Prctgresa. 


Life’s Orossesj and How to 
Meet them, 

.By T. S. AethitPv, 
Author of ‘ Anna Lee,’ ‘ Orange 
Blossoms,’ etc. 


A Father’s Legacy to Ms 
Daughters ? 

Etc. 

A Book for Young Women. 
By Dr. Gregory. 


NIMMO’S 

EIGHTEENPENNV REWARD BOOKS. 

Demy 18 mo, Illustrated, cloth extra, gilt edges, price Is. f>d. each. 


The Tioai* of Wakefield, 

Poems and Essaya 
By Oiavkr Goldsmith. 


II. 


Esop’s Fables, 

With Instructive Applications. 

By Dr. Cbo^Ali:,., ; 


Bnayan%- Pilgrim’s Progress* 


The Young 


lY. 


i-of-¥aA 

Man 

A Boy’s Voyage round the World. 


The Treasury of Anecdote i 

Moral and Religious. 


VI. 


The Boy’s Own Workshop, . 

■ By JxicoB Abboty. 


The above Series 'of' and useful books ai*e spocsially pre- 

•* <“ xi •Jmof’intAHn'O rtf trftunir loersons* 


1% 


ISocrk iiuWkfpb-, fc|' Ipmiiicr. 

NIMM'.G’S 

ONE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS, 


Foolscap 8m Coloured Frontispieces, ]iaiidso.mcly biiiuricl iu cloili, 
Illuminated, price Is. eacb. 


Four Little People and their Friends. , 

H. 

Elizabeth; or, The Exiles of Siberia. 


Paul and Virginia, 

■ • 

Little Threads : Tangle Thread, Golden 

Thread, Silver Thi‘ead. ■ 

V. 

Benjamin Franklin : A Biography* for Boys. 

' VI.- , ■ 

The Perils of Greatness; or, The Story of,' 

Aleximier Menzikoff. , 


Barton Todd. 


VII. 


Little Crowns, and How to Win Them. 


Great Riches ; Nelly Rivers’ Story. 

The Right Way, and the Contrast. 

: Xt, ‘ ■ 

The Daisy’s First Winter, and other Stories. 

■ ' . . aai. - 

The Man of the Mountain. , 



Demy ISmo^ Illustrated, Imndsomely boxmd ia elotli, gilt side, 
gilt edges, price 6d. etieh* 

Pearls for Little People. 

Great Lessons for Little People. 

Reason in Rhyme: A Poetry Book for the 

Young. 

^sop’s Little Fable Book. 

Grapes from the Great Vine. 

Story Pictures from the Bible. 

The Tables of Stone : Illustrations of the 

Oommandments. 

Ways of Doing Good. 

The Pot of Goldc 

Stories about our Dogs. By Harriet Beecher 

Stowe, 

The Red-¥ring,ed'Goose« 

The Hermit of the Hills* 


The above Series of Books are also done up m elegant Enamelled Paper 
Covers, beautiMiy printed in Cpiours, price del cacb. 


, rbe distinctly^' feateres!-'bf t'li© Series of Sixpenny and One 
Shilling Juvenile Books are: The Subjects of each Volume have been 
selected with a -dim- regard' to. Instruction and Entertainment; .they 
are well printed on. j6ina;'. paper,'. in a superior manner; the Shilling 
Series, is Illustrated w!tSi,|h^pti^ieccs printed in Colours; tlie Sfs- 
neahv Series 1ms be?iuifttl;'Edgfavlng 85 and .they are .elegantly, bouu4 
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NlliO’8 POCKET TREASURIES. 


Miniature 4to, beautifully bound in clotli extra, edgee, 
price Is. 6d. each. 


A TREASURY OF TABLE TALK. 

■ n. 

EPIGRAMS AND LITERARY FOLLIES, 

m. 

A TREASURY OF POETIC GEMS. 

IV. 

THE TABLE T^LK 
OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D, 

I 

V. 

GLEANINGS .FROM THE COMEDIES OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 

VI. I 

BEAUTIES OF THE BRITISH 
DRAMATISTS. 


/ 


Crown, 8yo, cloth estrit, 


/ WiTSIDI TIOIJ&ITS JI A mOIESSOSr- 

BBIHG i. 3BEIES ESS'ATS OB' EDtlOATIOH. 


, ; BlRFAfiiOT WfemmTO'TliOMltoj ' ' 

Professor of Greek, Queen’s 'Ootlege, Galways ‘Author of ‘•Ba.y Drojims 
of a Schoolmaster/^fSal^^'Actici; Ar» Tlieoloijy; and Etliwh^ 
of Athenian ^ ’ ' ' [ih l&c /Ves<?. 


^0,olig pxilj&l'eb' bg ®lUH;«n |l lliaumg* 
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NIMMO’8 POPUUR RELIGIOUS GIFT-BOOKS. 


ISmo, finely prmtecl on toned paper, lianusoinely Ibannd in clotli extra, 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, price Is. dd, each. 


Across the River; Twelve Views of Heaven. 

By Norma2^MaclT'X>d, B.D. ; K. W. HAMii;ro>J, D.D. ; Hobeet S. 
Candlish, D-D.; James Haimiltox, D.D, : etc. etc. etc. 

‘A more charming little work has rarely fallen under our notice, or one that 
'will more faitlifiilly direct the steps to that better land it should be the aim of all 
to seek.’ — liell's Messenger. 

Emblems of Jesus ; or, Illustrations of 

Emiiiafiiiiers Character and Work. 

‘ITe have no hesitation in pronoimeing this book worthy of high commendJition. 
Die metaphors arc wrought out with great sliill, beauty, freshness, and analytical 
pow'er. The arrangement and treatment are admirable,’-— /lundfi® Courier. 

Life Thoughts of Eminent Christians. 
Comfort for the Desponding; or. Words to 

Soothe and Cheer Troi^-bled Hearts. 

‘Tills w'ork administers the balm of consolation to almost every class of weary 
and heavt'-laden zqiiW -Stirling Journal. 

The Chastening of Love ; or, Words of Con- 

Si.ilation to Christian Monrner. By Jo.sefh Parker, D.D,, 
Manche.ster. 

* We need not particularize any of the papers specially wlien all are so good, 
heartily commend the little volume, viewed either in its intrinsic worth, or as 
he production of a good and clever man.’ — lUlmarnock Post. 

Tlie Cedar Christian, By the Rev. Theodore 

L, 

‘The little sermons whidi occupy this volume are admirably wrought out, and 
are full of the most valuable precepts.’ — Fife Herald. 

Consolation for Christian Mothers bereaved 

OF LlTlXli! OHlUmEX. By Jl rRS-EXX^ OB' MotjiinKrs. 

‘The essence of these pages is an unpretentious spirit, and an humhlo though 
holy mission. We doubt not tliat mapy » mother in her lonely anguish will feel 
relief in having tlxi.s simple companioh to share her le&Ts.: --‘Stirling Journal 

The Orphan ; or, Words of Comfort for the 

Fa tkeriees tod Motherless'.'' ,, 

gladdening Streams 5,. or. The Waters of the’ 

. Sanctuary. A BookTdr.,:Frag.moBts of Ttoo on eack Lord’s Day 
of tlia Year, ’ ' ‘ ■ 


^O'oIiS publisW bg 


;l Bimrao. 
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// ^l>ieTY'$tXTH/ THOUSAND.;., 

Crown. 8vo, oloili autiqne, prieu 3s. Gd., 


heaven our home. 

. The autho. of the ^ 

shown hy tlic li.s^hfc of fountkal upon iuul.-i'.i;il>Ie .uitl’.ority. <-.1 

chaniihi^ pictures of Jr^tnatLst whieli cannot fail fo elevate the stu.l a.> 

aSlUHi^^iththe pon^ Seccnd proves, 

wen as to delight the KKCOfiNmoN uf !; 

bSutlful as it he Suln^rnakes much,, introducing 

nr;- ^YETs”,---a subject of which t ^ and discoursing or ^ 

scenes of Scripture f ifS'^^^ON'sTu.vTES the is-Ecrkst wincaTiiosE in uka^^|; 
ence on earth. wim cuf.uifEss. that such an 

FIUSltlNK.'vUlUT, ANBFUOV KS 'J AbJUKLS, ’ 

iiFST EXISTS NOT <A’LY -{’rfFNixs We unhesitatingly give 

-kUoNG- THE sPiUiTS OF product.jmis of a rdigious ciuiractti 

tlmuhls Yolttine “I’®, f we would desire to see it pass luto escen- 


A Cheap Edition «£ 

t^•:HE -A VH N ■ ; : OUR- .H G.M:Ej;,-': ; 

In crown Svo, cloth limp, prioe Is. Gd., is alao^ifublished. 


II. 


TWENlTY'NINiTH THOUSAND. 

Crown 8to, cloth aaticine, price 3s. Gd., 

meet for heave n. 


.1 


.The anmor, in his or her former w«% ;‘ nenveynr Horn 

SOCIAL HEAVEN, WHERE 10 impend a ucvcr-cnding 

CUUKSE ANU tlio infUvidiud State lU idiC eas.- 

om‘ sorS? SS"a“e^t'et ido Wi^ will be placed on a co.nmcn leve.. - 

Glasgolo Herald. 


meet FOR HEAVEN, 

limtk* utice„ls* 64i, is aiso piiblislied. 


1 6 Ipooks fag SHxUiam p* ptmiWe 

Works by tlie Antbor of ^ HeaTea our Home ’ — continued. 


III. 

TWENTY-FIRST THOUSAND, 

Grown 8vo, cloth antitpie, price 3$. 6cl., 

LIFE IN HEAVEN, 

There, Faith ^ is changed into Sight, and Hope is passed into 
BLISSFUL Fruition. 

* Tliis is certainly one of the most remtavkuhlo works which have hecn issued 
from the xjrcss during the present generation; and -wc-haYc no doubt it will p' ove 
as acceptable to the public as the tAvo attractive volumes to ■which it forms an 
appropriate and beautiful sequel.’ — Cheltenham JoiomaJ. 

‘ We think this work well calculated to remove many erroneous ideas revspecting 
our future state, and to put before its readers such an idea of the reality of oui* 
existence there, as may tend to make a future world more desirable and more 
sought, for than it is at present.’ — Cambridge Unive-mi}/ Cliponide. 

‘This, like its companion w'ovks, “ Heaven our Horne,” and “ 3Ieet for Heaven,” 
needs no adventitious circumstances, no prestige of literary renown, to recommend 
it to the consideration of the reading public, and, like its predecessors, will no 
doubt- circulate by tens of thousands throughout the land.’ — Glasgov: M3samiM7\ 


A Cheap Edition of 

f IPE IN HEAVEN, 

In crown cloth limp, price Is. 6d., is also pnbllshod. 

IV. 

Crown 8vo, cloth antique, price 3s, 6d,, 

TABOR^S’ TEACHINGS; 

Or, Tiiifl Veil Lh-thd. 

‘The main stibjects discussed in this new work are, Christ’s glory and eternal 
intercourse with his people. These are developed -stvith great power of ihuught, 
and great beauty of language. The book is sure to meet w’ith as tiatteririg a 
reception as the author’s former works.'— •!?%(? iVewsmem. 

‘I’he work opens up to view a he.aven to he priced, and a home to be sought for, 
and presents it in a cheorfol and attractive aspect. The beaut}’- ami elegance of 
the language adds grace and dignity to the subject, and will tend to secure to it 
the passport to public favour so deservedly laeritcd and obtained by the author’s 
former productions.’— 

‘ A careful reading of this volume wiil udd immensely to the intereiit of the Xotv 
Testament narrative of - the Transfiguration, and so, far -will greatly promote our 
personal interest ia the will of Clod as revealed in his -word,’ — M'esfeyaw Times. 


A Cfeoap. Edition of 

TABOR'S TEACHINGS, 


§floIis ptiirlisi|eb’ tj fflilliTO ||. 


Uniform with. ‘Heaven our Home.’ 


; Tliird Bditiou, just ready, price 3s. tui, 

THE SPIRIT DISEMBODIED. 


WE DIE WE DO NOT FALL ASLEEP: 
WE ONLY CHANGE ODE PLA.CE. 


BY llEEBEBT BEOUO-HTON. 


OPINIONS OF THE PEESS. 

‘ T.hi3 book will be road by tliousands, }t ireai.s uu alI-importao.fc 
subjects in a simple and attractive style,’ — dhroulde. 

‘ Tliis is a book of very considerable ineidt, and dcitined, cm b-Uig, 
io attract attcui.iori iu tbe literary world, 'rke siiljucfc of which it 
treats is one of surpassing iuie.vc&W^Bcrwlch Wardct 

‘ This is a remiirkahlc woi’k, and well worth tbe study of all inquir- 
ing hide}iendmt. 

*■ Tbe last chapter supplies us with a few more instances of iha deaihsj 
of pious men, in proof that angels do attend the deatldh’d scen<?s of the 
sjiinis of God, to carry the diserubhdied ;spirit.to heaven.’— i'h;// Alall 
(jiizeite. , ^ ' : ' • ' 

^ The author shows as coHclu$ively,as'it can bo elKrwn, not only' that 
the soul is art inunortai pari of oar being, .hut that tlscu'c are niystorious 
links coiniccting us with those we love on earth, and that when “clothed 
upon ” with hmaorialily, we shall recognise each other and foe together' 
ill eternity.” ^ ^ ^ . 

^We think the author has _,®riisfactojrfly deraonsia-aiec! ’ both the 
immortality of man, and 'also that, the-’spirit, lives In a {ionditlott of 
couscioiia existence after death, - 'IBs chapter on thO'mcaigniifoia oC • 
friends in hcawn, proves that* poini- ih;a conviueiug roanner. His 
niirrntlvcs of tim triiimphimt. deathbeds, and tire eoleSlial visIouH of 
many departed saints, a IcwTearlew. — /iasisefesi 


iS Ijlooks pTiklisIjtij frg Slilliain Jliiuaio. 

.NIMMO’S 

HANDY BOOKS OF USEFUL KNOY/LEDGE. 

Foolscap Sro, tiniformly bound in elotli esiu-a. 

PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 



I. 


THE EARTH’S CRUST. 

A Handy Outline of G-eology. "With iuTm(;rov!s lilnslralions- ’Tliird 
Edition. Bj'Pavid Page, LL.D., F.li.S.E., P.G.S., Autlior of 
‘Text-Books of Gc{.dogy and Pliysieal GeCfgs'aifhyd etc. 

‘Slick a woik as tills iras miicli wantefl,'— a work giving in clear n:.nl intelligible 
ontlliie ! he ieiUlmg faet.s ilio science, without aiuiiliticunoii or irhsorr.i', details. 
It IS ;alin:r..ble la ar/ungement. and clear, easy, and at v!ie same rimo iurdble, in 
sr.Yie. It v.'iii !e,;d, ive liope, to lisa iutroilntdon of geology iiUo rnmiy scluiols Uuir, 
.have ncidiur liiric nor room for tiie study of large truailsA. Mamm.. 

- II. 

POU.L'fJRY AS A MEAT SUPPLY: 

Bemg Hints to wives liovy to, Beai* and Al'anage Poultry Economi- 
cally aiid Pfifitably. ■ Fourth Edition. By tlio Author of ‘The 
Ponllry Ivalendiird 

‘The Ar.tlior'.^ esedir-nS; aim is to teach licnwires hov.’- '.'q make. !he paiilfry-yanl 
•■i iiruiltablc as wi;ji as |i1-a.sa,hr; pursnd, uiul Lo popnlu’.lac p-Hdii'y-rcaring amm.i;.'; 

• l-.liy riU'iU |» '’jinlntum generady..’ — 7 Vj<? irloh\ 

‘Snch is 'lie hatcher's n'laimpnly. that, nnril pnr.lr,!'y can be I'Vcu.vV.t lo a reii- 
Kouald.’ price, there is no chance oFstuuding up tigains'. l;i> extoi Tais hr, ok 

grapples witii Ike thittg in a purely pracdcai po'mt oi ucv,g'--~“yv'a’ /.//I;. 

Ill 

HOW TO BECOME A SUCCESSFUL 
ENGINEER: 

Bcinj? Hints to 'Tdntlirs mten-din^ to adopt tlic Frofessiou. Third 
Ed ition. By Stpaut^ .E ngineer. 

‘It ccnitalns nwch good" and jadicjoiis advice, vrprihy of Ihe affcntlon, Tspth of 
X)areni< whoThtitk of U’4inl»g,,lUeiit son's for; the protVi-sioii e,l' etiphici'r, ."irl of 
yortngmeii thcntselves.wko hav'e, entered, on their stsidies ior tk-»t. xHuftesum.’-— 
'Caledonian JHenutry. '' ' i;- ' . ''' , { :■ \ ' 

atul gii 4 {dten,vydHi'y<>nths tmdet their charge dcRlIiied for the pm- 
. fe^iision, as wdl as youths^tbemseteest^ .-wlid intend to adujjt n, wtll do well to srwly 
and obey the pUun 'eiiniGdauV'-in' this Tittle book. Its dneniue «i]h wc |jc,Hirate 
'not 1(5 wiy, If fillt.be rnitks of XJrtdrsslcm with men conscimis 

of the heavy respoiistehitiei^'pkced fii, ffeeif <}harg’e.’«“^Prat*ti«:a/ JIeeh(f}Hc's^fQimdl 
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-tlMMO^^S • I 

EAIDY BOOKS OB IISIFUL MOWLEDSE— ■ ' 


I ^ . EATIONAL COdKEBY: 

' (’ookery made P.raciical and Ecoricimical, in connc^etlou avith tke 
i Cliemifsiry of Pood. Fiffcli Edliioii. By Haktki.A)V Kism 

: :dii:;a:Bdrtes :d:k;Bidg}’ ap^ik:s,:>l;ronk 

^Tt is pril'jl’Miod ^ritii a view to H'.e ioaehin.J.? of fhe itistery nf Europe slrice lEo 
Ohristirdr ei;;. hy tlie Innsrsaphlr; metlio.-i, U-CtJunpeiiUetl by Mr. Cinlyle :is ;?.-!e only 
]n-o{M-r bselj.H^l t>i' Uuidon^’ liU'-iory. TJu* m.^R* of nae book U sit oa", <.l e^.enr. ;i5pi 
. : are' weBy auB; ::i# j'tfuj 'nipst ; iiarfc, 'igyapMcaily ,: 


VL 


/ 


DOMESTIC MEDICINE: 


I1i5.iu and Priof for tlie Treaitrneiit ivipsi.-ito fa.‘fcro Adrlce 

cau be obiaiiiod.- Secoor] Editfaea, B\- Offley IPaiiuN SiBxpas, j 
..if dfodicine of the Uiuversiiy of E>iinlii}r';h, etc. etc. eto. 

‘Thiia is one of ihe uaedldoe Books tbafc oo:§'ht. to Be .piilBhkcd It Boas tioz 
rc'CfnianftB'l air,* parlicolarr sysicra. and it is run; in ainy sense iiu aiiruir-vme^uf fur 
f i.;s. it ff'oiii i;,e]!k-n. of ib*. SlatH'e, a'li en’iinent piiysiehj-n, ai-l it is d.rdieattB, 
hy v.er!•!i^;'lon, To t^ia- .Bnoes T. SiHipsosi,, Dart., one of The Brsf r*; ysieians of the 
t: eo. eaii reo.niuneii’i it to ike attenriou of iieacls of fainiiius Vtnl to ! 1 aveflen'i.’ 


BOMSSTIO 


MANAGEMENT: 


l.llrits on t>e Tramlng' and -Trcatraent of Ghildren aiirl Sermnls. 
By lilts. OoAKTjiS Eoig,' ■, 


oTi/EM voLmms m pimPAMrioK 
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muujaiu ^iuhu,v. 


poplar IlfiligioKs Mflxlis. 

SUITABLE FOE PEESENTATION. 


FoolsGa^) Svo, handsomely hound in cloth extra, anfcinua 
price 2s. 6d., 

CHRISTIAN C 0 M f 0 R T. 

By THE Author OF ^EMBLEMS OP JESITS; 

‘ There is a fitness and adaptability in tins book for the purpose it 
seeks to accomplish, which will most surely socurc fur it a wide and 
general acceptance, not only in the home circle, but whercTor suffering 
may be found, whether mental, sx)iritxuil, or physical/ — lVesIe;^mi Thus, 


j By the same Author, uniform in style and price, j 

LIG'IIT ON THE GRAVE. | 

; ‘ This is a book for the mourner, and one full of consolation. EYen 

i a heathen poet could say, ^^Non emmis monar;’’^ and the object of this j 
; book i.s to show how little of the good man can die, and how thoroughly j 
i "". the sting of death, depriwed of its poison, may be extracted. It is the 1 
; work of one who has apparently suffered, and obviously reilected much; ' 
i and, having traversed the vale of weepting, offers liimself for a guide 
i to the spots where the springs of comfort do\7, and where the sob passes 
j into the song. .... The form- and elegance of the hook, v/a must add, 

: make it peculiarly suitable as a gift’ — I>aU^ 'Review. 


Uniform in style and price, 

GLIMPSES OF THE CELESTIAL CITY, 

AND GUIDE TO IHE INHEEITANCE 

tS$ 

; . , BET.;JaOT.;M;AOEABLAHE, LB.D., 

' hOOTON, , 


c 


The CkeaTesi Children" s Tof Beoks pubiisked, 

La,i-g 0 4to, Vv'itli original large Illustrations^ beaiitifiillj printed in 
colours, illuromated- wi'appor, price Sixpence each, 

NIMMO’S 

NEW JUVENILE TALES. 


THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD. j 
I LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. ’ | 

I JACK AND THE BEAN STALK, I 

; JACK THE GIANT KILLER. 

L THE WHITE .CAT. 

'4"'' 'JOHN' GILPIN. I 'j 

'.'P. ■ ' .'CINDERELLA./ j 

R B Y N A R D T H E P O X. j 

\ ; ' .Nanro’s iTuvenilbi. Taijss. are, without exception, tho -cheapest || 

;■ OMIclreii’s lN;)y Books- over o-ffered to the public. Each book conuiinB 
j Eight original full -page Illustrations from designs by firist-dass artiste, i 
, Ivinitlfullj printed hi colours. They are printed on supfirnur paper, ' 
‘^"1* I and sewed in an elegant Coloured .wrapper, , ' | 


Barge 4to, strongly bound in ena-melled boards, price 5s.^ 

GOOD OLD STORIES: 

A HUKSESY PICTURE BOOK. 

latftl SftTs Istf? 

Being HiMMo's JuTJSxmE Tales* complete ia One-V olume, 
fonniiig an admhmble present for flic Telling. 



22 Jpoob pubfobc^ % JlliiltOT Iliramff. j 

Teii YohiniGs^ fcap. S?o, cIotL, prico 255.; 03’, in Twonly Voiumc*;^^ | 

sowed, prieo Is. eacli, | 

WILSOfrS TALES OF THE BORDERS AND i 
0 f S 0 0 T L A N D : I 

i 

/YSrOmYlX, TSABITIOXAJiT, nrAaiNATlVil j 

EniTEI> E¥ ALEXA^’DEn LiaGHTON, 

Oae'of the Origiaal Editors and Ooutvibntors. ; 

Jnanr*TL!3i:;ux;- a b^EW EDITIOIn of tlio EOEDBE 'FAXES, tlto 
Piildiwhor ilttcs not cor, sulci' it iirccssErrv to B-Ay }ir.yiluu.jr in ivcoritu'ic'adii- 
lion ol a i.or'k v.-Licii lias sioiul llii' toi-:- of a gtaiei.-'i coi.pciili.a) aa-,! - 
wliioli l.r.* i-norisML-otl in paulic farouv wiEi its years. l](]!rd]y SuUa-il to 
all classfjs of m'ulory, it has heeii yoceivcd v/itli clel^ht in t'lie .school- j 
rot)iu, tli.e dm wing- room, iho pArlmr, and tlie vFIago readiiijy-roorn. -j 
Mnny of the Taios iiavt^becn priblidy read. TBo higii tone of its | 
tuoraJity reudors it .an admirable sniaii library for yoang; niembers of j 
ilio himily”. |l| ' ’ ; 

' i«.d 

UilMiO ’8 POPULAR TALES, j 

% §mts flf linicTtstiiTg SKb ^.nuTsiiig SiflUK ! 

Ur EMINEKT AUTHORS. j 

Six 'volumes, hunusonudy ’bound in ,clodi extra, I'irici) Bs. eiipli; may | 
also be had in UvoI’to yoIubios, Xcap. Syo, iliuruinakul ivmxTy'Cr, i 

;h:r :d:'T A : A- 

PllICE OHE 'SHIEEING' B:aGH« 

This vA'iiX is admirably adapted forviliage, lending, Uiocliaiilcs’ 
insLitaicyawd tohifr libraries'-; ambtbe, single tolmues are miltable for 
railway, t’Caside, aH'd’tlrcsidb;'rea4^^^ , j 



THE CHEAPEST SCHOOLBOOKS. PUBLISHED. 

THE msil IlTIOIil' SOIOOLBGfm 

2'TirtV niKi Iinproved E-dltbus, 'uDifonB fyolr-scap Byo^ 




Eook cr 

Ssoo'Gd ^ do., 

..Ci^ri d (o iliisSaeosidTooI: 

I)rj« dc., 

TLird Book of i.ies30iis, ■. O' 

Sy nnl? laeni to the TiJtirlili 


''■dh 


hhst A L'V.lmvati?^ . .0 

0 1 ; ICoy to Hi’sf Aiiihriedc. 
Isovji'i, 0 *i ! AritbmHic in lAco;/ i: 

2 To. t!, 0 J , lio'dricooulny^ 


. L; 

0 ' A Coiiipond.’ii.u of C 'o 


if:.': 
0 ' 11 




10 Blmiaeiiss of Geomcdrr, . 

hhh 

Wsl 

1?i;i‘.:]i Bcoli of Bessons 


1'; .i|Se3istiriieibTi^ ; :'■; ' i::;! ^ '■ 

0 

?,' ' 


0'^ 

: f :h Ap|]eniMS:lo;40.yT:.y 

Ml 

Wlh 

Beading- Boob; .fori’ Gitls, 

0 

0 SoiiiiLnio (0. T, i, 



£elcit;riasif5 Ihxn ilie AnA*li 
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li 

f.o:vjT'dBQ.y'-'^^ 
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'.^B:o,,gllsA; CMsiBiars. ■ 
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■jLUliO ii-sA ailnyff'il fin'>iH»il<.-~c!i:i.<s ScdooL: Nviik AtiKYcr-, ^lanieruij.-; 

This, Wi-H’k «ia 5 »' jilso bo Lad wiOmut Ibe A'hs'Wcva, |ii‘ice Isf.. ; 



I 


A. SEEIES GE STANDABB ■WOEES.- 


Orowii 8vo, beautifully printed on superfine paper, •wlili Illiisiratloiss by 
■''';:;''':::/v'^':fiTOnenfe;Artists,^;ele^ntiy; boundin' old% 

: y. THE CROWN : BURNS.: • 

■■ 'll.''' 

THE CROWN LONGFELLOW. 

• m. 

'cKomm 

yy^ 

V. 

VI. 

THE CROWN WORDSWORTH. 

vn. 

BOOK OF HUMOROUS POETRY. 
THE CROWN BALLAD BOOK. 


' edinbtjegF'; wuLrAir p. kimmo. 

; A!W SOLD BT AtL:^bi®*W*RS IN TOWS ASD OOBSTBY. ' 



